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ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


THE MAN WHO WAS TOO ——. 


BY THEODORE 8&8. FAY 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


A Few mornings after he had arrived at New-York, from Char- 


leston, I called on Roseberg. He had been seven times to see me, 
apd by chance always missed me 

“Mr. Roseberg in?” said I to the servant 

« Yes, sir.” 

“(Can I see him *” 

*« Ves, sir.” 

*«T'll walk to his room.” 

“J’ll show you, sir.” 

«| know the door.” 

“Mr. Roseberg ts not in his own room, sir 


I'll show you. This 
way, sir,” said the man, with a grin 
He led me up stairs—along an interminable corridor—up another 
nair of stairs, into a dark, dirty passage—and then up another pair 
of stairs 
“J asked for Mr. Roseberg,” 
fellow had mistaken the name 
“ All right, sir. That's Mr. Roseberg’s room, sir.” 
I knocked and was admitted 
“Why, Roseberg !” 
“Yes. Here I am 
“ How are you’ 


said I, more distinctly, thinking the 


How do ye do?’ 
What the deuse are you doing up here?’ 
I'm very comfortable, indeed. There is 
something charming about a garret-room I'm lifted up above the 
You're so retired.” 


“Oh, nothing, nothing 


noise, dust and bad air 
“ Retired enough,” said I 
“Then you are more independent in every way. I really prefer 
a garret-room.”” 
“ But how came you to try the experiment 
“Oh,” said he, blushing and stammering a little, ** you see, the 
That is, I mean Mrs. Bounce’s board- 


oo 


said I. 


fact is, Mrs. Bounce is full 
ug-house.”’ 
“Full?” 
* Quite full 
She offered me my room on my return very generously, but J told 


The poor woman is making a little money at last 


ber no—to put me anywhere.” 

“Of course you could not expect her to keep your room for you 
while you were in Charleston, unless you paid your board during 
your absence, which vou would hardly do.” 

“Oh, yes. I paid for the rooms during my absence 
So I told her to let my board-bill run on just 





commonly nice rooms 
w if I had been here all the while.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, but on my return she appealed to my feelings. She has 
t large family, you see, so | would not stand higgling about a few 
paltry dollars.” 

“May I take the liberty of asking whether you pay the same sum 
} 


for this litte garret-room that you did for the apartments down 
stairs *"” 

“Oh, certainly. I pay the same 

“You are, unquestionably,” said J, “a generous-hearted fellow, 
ny dear Roseberg, but what's the matter with your coat?” 


‘Toru all to pieces. The cloth 1s not worth a farthing It's 





that talor whom I recommended to vou so strongly ; and since ] 
ommend ry the way, I seize this opportunity of unsay 
gmy recommendation He is a gvood-for ol gle yw, and no 


ng can be more except his clothes The 


this evident 





uch he has bo ight chea 


i sponged up to give it the appearance of new, and he ts, at t 
ame time, in addition to his other demerits, uncivil and dishonest 
* You surprise me,”’ said | 
“It is the fact, notwithstanding. Hhis bill has come in twice as 
rge as it « t to have been, and he swore if I didn’t pay he'd suc 
e directly 
“And did you pay 
‘Unquestionably. It was, after all, but a few dollars; but I shall 
iraw mv custom Whatever my tailor himself may be, I ex- 
t at least that his clothes shall be worth something.” 


lient. He 


ras too large, now I remember, and he 


has mace me are exce 


“Why,” said 


civility itself 


I, “the ciothes he 

His bill 
€gan to press it, but I told him if he persisted fh his demand, he 
I would defend the suit and ex- 





might sue as soon as he pleased. 
pose his practices in a court of justice.” 
“ And did you not have difficulty with him?” 


“Not the least. He struck down the bill according to my direc- | 


tions, and that’s the last I’ve heard of him. 
ever, I must say, I really never saw better.” 
*“« Tt’s very mysterious !"’ said Roseberg 


One day Roseberg came to me in a fit of the blue devils 


‘* What's the matter now *” said | 
“T'm tired of life!” said he. 
** Nonsense! ridiculous!” said I 


**] am, indeed '"’ said he, and there were tears in his eyes 
*«* What's the matter?” 

**]T am disgusted with human nature ! 
** Pooh.” 

“T wish I had never been born 
“ You are hipped 


What has happer 





** Capital!” said I 
** Why, in the first place, I do not know a single person except 
yourself for whom I feel a real friendship.” 
* Very complimentary,” said 1, bowing. 
* No—yjesting apart. Everybody to me seems cold, selfish, hol 


low-hearted and hypocritical. All are struggling, eternally and ex- 


mean, bare, —— 
What's all this’ 


clusively, after their own paltry, grovelling, 
*“ Hollo! 


* After their own contemptible interests !° 





interrupted I, * pull up awhile 

said he, with profound 
melancholy and disgust 

* Well, what's more natural!” said I, 

} 


should take care of number 


“than that every one 


one’? If they don’t, who will’” 

Roseberg s ghed 

“T love every one, no one loves me,” said he 

respects me. I feel a thousand faint flights and inde 
I hate the 


“T re spect every 
one, no one 
world. I hate mankind. I am 


finite unkindnesses 


weary of my existence. A most singular gloom has lately descended 
upon my mind.” 

“You've been eating something that don’t agree with you,” 
said I 

Roseberg sighed again 

* Who was that you danced with, four times last night, at B 
asked I 


Roseberg sighed more deeply than before, but this sigh was ac- 


9" 


s 





companied by a blush. 
“ Julia Savigne,” said he 
** She's a pretty little creature,” said I, carelessly 
He was silent 
** It's a pity she has such a foolish-looking nose,” added I 
* You 


earth 


*“ You are a monster,” said he, smiling know that a 


more faultless countenance never ay peare d upon Is she not 
perfectly be autiful? 


“Yes, candidly,” said I. “TI only jested, to see how deep vou 


were.” 

“ Well, there,” said Roseberg, ‘“‘you have guessed 1. I love 
her.” 

“Have you conveyed that interesting discovery to her *”’ asked I 


“Oh, in a thousand ways '” 
* But how?’ 
*“ Oh, flowers, rosebuds, verses, valentines, mbands, gloves gilts 
locks of hair, miniatures, sighs, glances, pressures 
* Here, hollo'™ said l. “7 can't stav here all day Whee! 
about. if you please! 
* You are a monster! as I said renpeate ( 
‘And have you kindled a mut flare * asked I Does 
( on smile? or is he sclhievous How is e fa 
disposed ind the vet fatter rt er a ( i y 
looking brothers irce O.d §& t ‘ 1 t ] ‘ 
‘ es. « me d Rose eleve ri 
aaomaittis te ¢ 
lo r me s t t I 
And. vet 
Ah, there it is 
“Te t brine he , ear 
* Poor fellow said |, g down his hair 
** She is so gay—so ve l cr saw her se sat te 
She teazes { laughs at A eallv, | begin to th ‘ 
regular © « ete 
“ Vour rea . 
“] first place, from a per , cae st night, on 
young Mr h— 
* What! looked at another man’ Oh, the traitress 
** My dear Charles, | am very serious | am very miserable I 
am, upon my honour. What is the reason’ 
‘¢T cannot think,” said I. “ There must be some reason. J am 


not miserable. I have a great many friends: people respect me, 
and iove me. I have no difficulty with human natere, or with my 


tailors. It’s a very good world, as far as J see.” 


— 


Of his clothes, how- 


“a” 


* Do you know, Charles, I have lately been tormented with a 


really unpleasant reflection 


* What ts it 


** Apprehension that I am a poor, good-for-nothing, worthless 


fellow 
** Quite a pleasant discovery,” said | 
** At my age, Bonaparte had conquered Italy 
i. 


* Ves, but you are not Bonaparte ; and if vou were, your thirst 


lor cor quest cor ld not be gratihed here Those davs are past . 


** At my age, Raphael had painted nearly all his works 


* True, but that 1s not a satisfactory reason why vou should cut 


your throat.” 


*T see,” said he, ** you do not sympathize with me 


**How can 1?” said 1. * You are one of the cleverest men of 


the day You have everything on earth that human being can de- 


sire. Young, rich, educated—acknowledged talents, an irre proach- 


able character—good health 
** Granted,” said he, “ that all this are true, yet Lam wretched 


Ihave no friends, no reputat on 


I do not enjoy life I am nothing— 


a nonenttty. 


** It’s very pleasant,” said 1, * certainly.” 


It's a fact,” said he ‘IT believe Ji 


no ol 


a, and her family, would 


have yection to me, but they consider me rather a noodle——” 


* Highly agreeable!’ said I, laughing heartily 


* T perceive it, I ain sure 


* Well, 


} 


you have, unquestionably, the most delightful talent for 
making discoveries '" said | 
“It seems to me, that they have more respect for everybody 
than they have for me,” said he 
*T'll think of your case,” said I 
* Do,” said he 
* What is 1," said 1 to old Mrs. Savigne, the next might, 


“about these two young folks’ My friend Roseberg is a littie—— 


a litthe——hevy 7 isn’t he 


“ Yes,” 
, 1 


* Well, how ts it? all 


said the old lady, smiling. “I fear so.’ 


right’ Stream runs smooth’ hearts, and 


darts, and all that! hey’” 


* Why, I really don't know,” said the old lady 


“Mr. Rose berg 
is a remarkably fine young man; remarkably good family, good 
circumstances, moral, agrecable, handsome, affectionate, clever, 


and all that; but he’s a——sort of——he's so verv—as one might 


say—he's too——too too—— You must have perceived 


‘Jt is certamly very mysterious '" thought I 


(Te 


be continued 





GRAVITIES AND GAIETIES, 


REFLECTIONS IN A HORSE-POND, 





TIME NIGHT 
Ler me consider a little where I ain! My senses are beginning 
to clear at present, albeit my body is sticking the mud, and seems 
to think « t g less. ‘This plunge, disagres © as it is, has been 
ery t ve should be thanktul fe ove lor they 
eve the best and, up ‘ tumble 
' = y bea I | ever certain thir 
ert tl ry ‘ , {which | 
" I ‘ Iw the 
, ; ; an 8 
l t | © rey 
vily wate lag 
! \ ) e- pond 
i] 

| ‘ ] t ever . 

‘ I I \ ‘ d 
" ake | her 

‘ 1 out, like 

(; t ne 

‘ “a 

m ‘ vo « mort 
] ) i) the tire 

hee ‘ ™ ‘ ‘ ! t \ ‘ ] re 
‘ ) 1) , | 

‘ " \ I re of ~ 
subjec I guess ‘ tter ende y the 

‘ ( I there! 

1 auppoce | © struggled, flopped, and floundered about a 
good dé t I could have bec » tirmivy wedged in the mud as 
I am at this moment The water ali around me ts up to my ch n, 


and the mud beneath me is up to my knees; I have sunk considera- 
bly above my calves. I really cut a very mdiculous figure ! 

The first thing I remember distinctly was seeing my lighted cigar 
floating, fizzing, and spitting peevishly upon the water. Poor thing ! 
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it did not relish regeneration. I put out my hand to catch it; but 
it fizzed angrily, and floated away from me. “This was the un- 
kindest cut of all; and when | saw its light go out, I felt as af 
abandoned by all the world 

It just occurs to me that | have another cause of thanksgiving ; 
since one must sometimes fall into a horse-pond, I am grateful that 
In some countrie Ss, now, those de vils ot the air 
whirling, and shneking 


itis an English one 
—the birds of prey—would keep wheeling, 
above my head, complimenting each other upon the good supper 
prepared for them, and then coolly peck out my two eyes betore 
my face! 

This idea is suggested by a somewhat uncomfortable circumstance 
which, notwithstanding my patience, | cannot but be sensible of 
Something—I conjecture either an eel or a rat—is gnawing at the 
boot on my right leg ; no other animals venture so deeply into the 
mud I wish | could raise my foot 

If it be a rat, he will content himself with the leather, and gnaw 
away ullit be gone; but the eel prefers a bit of meat, and in that 
case he 1s only busy:ng himself to open his “ pantry-door Pray 


heaven it be a rat! 


I am a most enduring man [ remember suffering infinite 
misery 4 whole season at the house of a particular friend. | was 
lodged in the best bed-room, and a superb apartment it was. The 


bed was a magnificent one ; but, to my cost, there was a flea in w— 
** the last flea of summer!’ Never shall | forget what [ sutlered 
from that single tormentor | should have known it was only one, 
from the peculiar pungency of his bite, even if the mvariable charac- 
ter of the mark had not also been a witness The room had been 
for along period unoccupied, save by this flea, the survivor of all 
his family and friends, who had died of starvation in the course of 
the summer. I bore it patiently for several nights, thinking that ut 
was a tax to flea-manity which must be paid; but when, night after 
night, week after week, the same torture contimued, I began to grow 
nervous and irritable. [ sought after him diligently in the morning, 
but never found anything save his trail. Like Destiny, he was always 
to be felt, but never seen. In the night, scarcely had | torn the skin 
off my shoulder, ere | was imperiously called upon to apply the 
same remedy to my leg. [ felt him hop across my hand as [| raised 
it up; and so rapid were his movements, that he seemed to be 
jumping on every part of my body at once ; like the Indian Apollo, he 
appeared to have the power of multiplying his person, and of being in 
He was asingle fiend, * whose name 


fifty places at the same tune 
apostrophise d 


was Legion.” I started in anguish ; shook my sheets ; 
the mistress of the house, and mentally sent the housemaid tothe hot- 
test place [I could think of 
have some extraordinary power of disgorging his prey, and clearing 
his stomach, which, hke Time, was always devouring—never full 
So rapidly did his constant consecutive meals of breaktast, luncheon, 


It was all to no purpose : he seemed to 


dinner, tea, and supper, tread upon each other's heels, that | seemed 
to live tortured night. I 
plain to the master of the house; but how to tell hun there 
flea in his best bed—that bed in which he took such pride, and 
beheld with such admiration’ «At length T met the housemaid on 
the stairs. She was as ugly as Repentance, crabbed as Chastity, 
and old as Mother Shipton her as ** My 
dear little girl!” gave ber a kiss, and a piece of money, and entreated 
her to kill the fleas in my bed The next day | her, and 
said, * There bean’t no tleas in your bed as now, sir.’ Alas! I knew 
that was a flea of Fate, bevond her 
power still did I he, might 
after night, miserable, feverish, sleepless, pinched, torn, and tor 
At length, considering the 


twenty days in one longed to com- 


was a 


nevertheless [ addressed 


sive 


met 


—there was bat one; and he 


to destroy Sull the torture went on; 
tured in every part of my Durning skin 
enormous power possessed by my tormentor, his divisibility, his 
infallibelity, IT came at last to the conclusion, that it was no living 
flea that thus distracted and disturbed me, but the ghost of some 
starved tenant of former times, who was allowed this recreation, to 
make amends for past sufferings. This idea once established, | 
knew that I had no hope; [ had nothing for it but to fly. Sol 
went to my friend, declared (to his astonishment) my intention ; and, 
when hard pressed for my reason, paintully and reluctantly gave it 
* A flea!’ shouted he ina voice between displeasure and mirth, ‘a 
flea—and in that bed ! } * Now was 
not this too much! [thought my heart 
had endured so much—I, who had suffered torture in silence for six 
long weeks, to be accused of having brought that alderman of tleas 
with me! It was beyond human nature to bear. | burst from his 
presence, packed up my clothes, and, though I am a very good-tem- 
I can never forgive hits 


then you must have brought wt! 


would have broken. [, who 


pered man, have not seen that friend since 
accusation—I can never forget what I have sulfered' As [ eall 
mind that burning sorrow, [ take comfort in the knowledge that | 


lo 


am standing up to my neck ina horse-pond ! 
} am grateful for any kind of at- 
but yours 1s l 


Thank you, gentle lady moon ! 
tention, even though it should be of no use to me 


wish I was a poet now '-—I could make something of this scenery, 
I had read a good deal about * moonlight on the waters," but I 
never was so near its dancing beams betore The devil take 
this rat—how he nibbles! My boots are new—a hole in them 
at last’ ‘There's a villanous odour that comes over me from 
some part of the horse-pond, “at which my nose is in great 
indignation.” It strikes me also, from something uncomfortable 


in my stomach, that in my plunge I must have swallowed a good 
allowance of Mark Anthony's liquor. (See Suaksrrare’s Anthony 
and Cleopatra, Act I. scene 4.) ‘The bare idea is enough to make 
me faint ;—only who would be fool enough to famt in a horse- 
pond ? 





I have been in my life several times taken in, besides to-night, by 
these waters 

Thank you again, dear, gracious moon! She's very bright just 
now. There isa large tract of blue im the heavens over which, for 
at least the next twenty may travel being 
* capped by a cloud ;” so IT shall have time to look around me. I 
am nearly in the centre of the pond; the water is perfectly tranquil, 
except when it bobs against my chin, disturbed by the movement of 
my head. Heaven help me! —as, if 
nobody came to my assistance, I certainly shall 


minutes, she without 


suppose I should die here! 


On my first ascertaining the character of my position, recollecting 
that horse-ponds are generally in the neighbourhood of towns or 
farms, | hollooed so lusuly, that I found my voice grow husky; so I 
determined to reserve it for a better occasion—I mean in case any 
persons should approach—Heaven send them! This would be a 
comfortless bed to die in ! 


A huge frog has just discovered me; and he sits among the | 


voeds below the opposite bank, croaking out his speculations as to 
vhat Lean be. He stares earnestly ; so do I 


w achallenge—-he 1s a frog of courage, however, for he plunges ! 


He takes my eye | 


into the water, swims toward me, and plants himself directly oppo- 
site to my face. He croaks; I answer very naturally, for the water 
has qualified my voice. ‘The frog stares again: ** The voice is the 
voice of Esau, but the form is Jacob's.” Now he very gravely 


| swims entirely round my head, and then again plants himself in 


front. I laugh aloud; he backs a little. I open my eyes very 
wide at him; he returns the compliment. My chin splashes the 
water about hun; he takes frnyht and disappears 

Hark ! there are certainly footsteps in the neighbourhood. Halloo! 
—ough!—ah!—mercy upon me! my voice is quite gone, and I 
shall be compelled to live in this horse-pond the remainder of my 
davs. Who will feed me, | wonder: the rat will not be so civil to 
me as the ravens were to Elijah; and I have aflronted the frog 
Ha! the footsteps come nearer—and nearer. “Tis a man—I see 
him—a groom—I'll call. Hallok '—ouk '—cro-ak! 

** Curse your croaking soul!’ quoth the vagabond ; and he flings 
a huge stone at my head 


Despair and distraction! what shall I do’? Die! No that's 
cowardly: I'll live bravely ; that is, if Lean. The fellow is gone, 
and “| amall alone!” Alone! Whatdol hear’ Voires—ves; 
they come—most sweet voices A gentleman and the raseally 


groom aloresaid 
* You have not dragged 
* Indeed, sir, we did—from one end of it to the other,” re plies 


the fellow ** see 


this pond to-night,”’ says the master 
how the weeds are disturbed.” 
** You he, vou raseal! you did not, or you would have found me 
there,” said I 
* Heighday !" cried the master ; ** what have we here ' 
“A gentleman in distress.” 
*T should think so: but how came you in this pond!” 
“Tl tell you when IT am out.” 
* Help, all of you, fellows! 
hold fast 
from his servants 


* Now, sir, 
I was in search of a drunken unele who has escaped 
boys'—I expected to tind him in this 


says the gentleman 


Pull away 
horse-pond, and I discover a sober gentleman in his place.” 
N. B. I did not rectify this latter mistake. —Beniley’s Miscellany 


LOVE AND POVERTY. 

Little Cupid, one day, being wearied with play, 
Or weary of nothing to do, 

Exclaimed with a sigh, ** Now why should not I 
(io shoot for a minute or two’ 

Then snatching his bow, though Venus cried & No,” 
(Oh! Love is a mischievons boy!) 

He set up a mark, in the midst of a park, 
And began his nice sport to enjoy 

Each arrow he shot—I cannot tell what 
Was the reason 

Save one with gold head, which far better sped 
And pierced through the heart of the « rd 


-fell short by a vard, 


MORAL 


Mv story discovers this lesson to lovers 
They will meet a reception but cold, 

And endeavour in vain Beauty's smiles to obtain, 
Unless Love tip his arrows with gold 


EXAMINATION OF A PRETENDER TO FASHION. 


Q. Are you a gentleman? 

A. Lam. 

Q. By what signs do you know that you are a gentleman ? 

A. Lhave nothing todo, go to Almack’s, and eat olives after dinner 

Q. Whatis your fortune ? 

\. A younger brother's allowance of six hundred a-year. 

Q. Whatis your income ? 

A. About five thousand a-year. 

QQ. [perceive you distinguish between fortune and income. 

\. Ido. Every man of tashion does so 

Q. Explain the distinction 

A. By fortune, [| mean what may be called a man's own money; 
income, on the contrary, is made up of various articles and goods 
that come into his possession by virtue of credit, or otherwise. 

Q. How do you rate your yearly income ? 

\. By desiring my servant to cast up the year’s bills. 

Q. Suppose you procure cash for an accommodation bill; how 
do you consider it? 

\. As an accession to my income; [account myself so much the 
ncher 

Q. How old are you? 

A. Twenty 

Q. How long have you been on the town? 

A. Three years. 

Q. Whatis the ordinary period of a man of fashion’s life ? 

A. A man of extreme fashion is accounted old at one-and-twenty : 
and if he has lived all his hfe, he commonly dies of extreme old age 
and infirmity at six-and-twenty, or thereabouts 

Q. What are the boundaries of town? 

\. Town is bounded on the north by Oxford-street, on the east 
by Bond-street and the Haymarket, on the south by Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly, and on the west by Park-lane. 

Q. Is Portman-square, then, out of town ? 

\. No, it certainly is not; but I do not know how to bring it into 
town, nor how to leave it out; but, many persons hold, with good 
authority, that the north of Oxford-street cannot be quite nght. 

Q. Where is Russell-square? 

A. Tdon't know 

Q. Have vou ever heard that place named ? 

\. LT certainly have heard it named, but only as a capital joke; it 
is a place very much laughed at by witty men. 

Q. Repeat one of these capital yokes. 

\. Inthe House of Commons, Mr. Croker having named Russ« 
square, added a doubt whether any member knew where that was. 

Q. You read the debates, then ? 

A. No: IT beg leave to explain that I Aeard this story; Croker tells 
it himself, and laughs a good deal at it—I think, more than a gen- 
tleman ought to laugh 

Q. Do you ever read ? 

A. Yes—-I read John Bull, the 
Calendar 

Q. How many tailors are there 





ll- 


Army List and the Newmarket 


in London? 


\. Two 
Q. How many bootmakers ? 
A. Five 


Q. Hatters? 

A. Hats may be got anywhere in Bond-street, or St. James's- 
Street. 

Q. What is the most wonderful invention of modern times ? 

A. The starched neckeloth. 

Q. Who invented the starched neckcloth 7 

A. Brummell 


“4 


} 


Q. Give the particulars of the invention. 

A. When Brummell fell into disgrace, he devised the star ned 
neckcloth, with the design of putting the prince’s neck out of 
fashion, and of bringing his royal highness’s muslin, his bow and 
wadding, into contempt. When he first appeared in this stiffened 
cravat, tradition says that the sensation in St. James’s-street was 
prodigious; dandies were struck dumb with envy and wash orwomen 
fainted. No ene could conceive how the effect was produce | ; tin, 
card, a thousand contrivances, were atu mpted, and innemeradic 
men cut their throats in vain experiments. The secret, in fact, puz- 
zied and baffled every one, and poor dandy L—d died raving mad 
of it: his mother, sister and all his relations, waited on Brummell, 
and on their knees implored him to save their kinsman’s life by the 
explanation of the mystery; but the beau was obdurate, and L. 
miserably perished. When B. fled from England, he left this secret 
a legacy to his country; he wrote on a sheet of paper, on his 
dressing-table, the emphatick words, * Starch is the man.” 

Q. Is Brummell an authority now? 

A. No, none at all; but still, in his exile, he has exercised an in- 
direct influence on the coats and breeches of the age, for he sackles 
young dandies at Calais. 

Q. Who is the king of the dandies now ? 

A. There is no king; the two great tailors are dictators. 

Q. Why is Mr. Hayne called Pea Green ? is it on account 
extraordinary greenness, or whatisthe reason? =, 

A. It is not on account of his greenness-—that is a vulgar news- 
paper mistake—but because he first came out in a pea-green coat, 
which he threatened to turn to yellow in the autumn. 

Q. Did you ever see any one eat fish with a knife?) Ido not in- 
sult you by asking whether you are guilty of such an abomination ! 

\. Never, sir. 

Q. But you have heard of such practices ? 

A. I have read of them, as of other vile practices, and know how 
to despise them. 

Q. Suppose you were dining with the Guards, what should 
you eat ? 

A. I should eat much pastry, for the Guards 
port nature on Various fruit-pies. 

Q. What should you drink with the Guards ? 

A. Lemonade 

Q. What quantity of wine will an exquisite of the present day 
swallow, without making a beast of himself? 

A. An exquisite of the first water will complain of headache and 
confess intoxication, after two glasses of liaht wine. We are, in 
fact, no match for the women, many of whom will swallow afnght 
ful quantity of liquor at dinner, 

Q. Is there any place where itis right to wear boots in the evening? 

A. Yes: the opera. 

Q. Why the opera ? 

A. Because there is an order against boots; and, therefore, i: 
pear in them there, is a proof that one is somebody with the 
keepers 

Q. What is the history of the standing order against trousers at 
Almack’s? 

A. The lady patronesses took a disgust to those loose habits, and 
issued an order that no gentleman should appear in them who could 
not plead some personal deformity in apology for the concealment 
ot his shape. 

Q. What was the consequence 

A. The best-made men in London went to Almack’s in trousers; 
the patronesses ordered them out of the rooms, and the 
thereupon craved a jury of matrons. On this, the qualification was 
rescinded and the order was made absolute. 

Q. You have your gallantnes? 

A. I have had the honour of being scandalized as much, I flatter 
mvself, as other men, 

Q. Supposing a woman of fashion sets yeu down in her carnage 
what is the established etiquette ? 

A. To be rude. 

Q. How do you make love to a chambermaid at an inn? 

A. I knock her down with the boot-)a¢ 


Q. You will de.— Bi: I 
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AFFECTED DEAFNESS. 


A stranger dismounted at the door of the —— Hotel. and gave 
his horse to the officious waiter. ‘The bar-keeper opened the regis- 
ter to take his name 

* You are right,”’ said he, “*a single room would be more agreé 
and he walked into the supper-room, to which the crows 
The bar-keeper ran after him, and scream 


able ;” 
boarders was pressing 
ing in his ear— 
“What name did vou say? 
“Thank vou,” said he, ** I can find the way, don’t give vouse! 
any trouble.” On his return mto the bar-room, a wanter took 
r he 


his saddle-bags, and told the deat stranger h ! 


” 


would show him 
his chamber 
“My friend, who will spend the evening with me, prefers pa‘ 
sherry.” said he * You may send up a t ind a few ¢ 
“ [ did not,” said the bar-keeper, ‘exactly understand vour name 
*T think a little ice would improve the wine ;"° was the 
“ And now I think of it, you may put the bottle in a wine-cooler 


together 





ottie gars 


answer 


His friend now jomed him, and they walked to his reom 


The deaf lodger patronized the house to the extent of anothe 
The waiter, who brought it up, venture 





bottle before h 


» sle pt 
once more to inquire his name 

« Nothing more,” said he, ** exeept a slice of cold ham, a pickle 
and a little bread and cheese.” The next morning after breakfast 
when the stranger’s horse was at the door, he asked for his bill. H 
was told it was six dollars and three-quarters. ‘ You are very 
kind,” said he, “I had expected to pay you ; but if this is your 
custom, to charze nothing for the first visit, you shall lose nothing 
by it—all my frends in Spongerille will certainly give you, at least 
one call when they come into the city—good morning.” 

*T would thank you to pay your bill before you go,” screame 
the bar-keeper 

“Tam obliged to you,” said the deaf gentleman, “IT can pv' 
them on;" and he took up his saddie-bags and departed. As ht 
mounted, the bystanders began to langh immoderately at the aws 
ward embarrassment which atilicted the bar-keeper, who was 1p ¢é 
le he bawled after the delinquent, who continued bowing 








spair, wi 
and repeating his assurances, that he would certainly remember 
accommodations, civility, and liberality of the house, and recor 
mend it to all his frends who might pass through the city T 
gentleman who so well affected deafness, won the wager he 
staked on the success of his scheme, and paid his bill the next time 
he visited the city. —Missour: Nears 
, 

A NEW ARGuMENT.—A country paper, in advocating the pr 

ples of the Peace Society, says—** Among other evils which war em 





| tails upon our country, it raises up a troop of heroes to claim all the 


offices in the Union for fifty years afterwards.’ There is mor 


| truth than poetry in this, if the world could but see it. 
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Tue following is one of the prettiest pieces in the language, and 
written by an author who has probably been as violently abused, con- 
sidering his deserts, as any wnter of the day. IJtis by Leigh Hunt. 


ON HEARING A LITTLE MUSICAL-BOX 


Hato !—what '—where '—what can it be 
That strikes up so deliciously ! 

I never in my liie—what no! 

That little tin-box playing so? 

It really seemed as if a sprite 

Had struck among us, swift and light, 
And come trom some minuter star 

To treat us with his pearl guttar. 

Hark ! it 
But ut gives it o'er again, 

Lovely thing '—and runs along, 

Just as if it knew the song, 

Touching out, smooth, clear, and small, 


Harmony, and shake, and all 





scarcely ends the strain, 








B upon the treme lingering, 
Dancing now as if ‘twere fingering 
And at last, upon the close, 


pose. 


t 





G 


ming with genteel re 


0 full of sweetess, crispness, ease, 





Compound of lovely smallnesses, 
Accomplished trifle—te!] us what 
To call thee, and disgrace thee not 
Worlds of fancies come about us, 
Thrill within g! » without 
Now we think that th must be 





us. 





ere 


in thee some humanity, 


such a 


niles along that touch of thine 


taste compose d and fine 


- 





Now we ca!l thee heavenly ra 





For thy fresh, continued strain ; 
N 


Now a hail, that on the 
©.) 


ground 
e 


ts into light leaps of sound ; 
Now the concert, m 


Of a pomv paradise 





it, and nice, 


Sornkles then from singing fountains ; 
Fairies heard on tops of mountains; 
Nightingales endued with art, 

Caught im listening to Mozart ; 





Stars that make a dist 
While tl 
Sounds for scattered mils to flow to 4 


ieir happy eves are 





Musick, for the tlowers to grow to 


© thou sweet and sudden pleasure, 
Dropping in the lap of lersure, 
Essence of harmonious jov, 
Epithet-exhausting tov, 

Weill mav lovely hands and eves 


Start at thee in swect surprise ; 





Nor will we consent to see 

In thee mere machinery 

But recur to the great springs 
Of d 
nd acknowledge thee a lesson 


to lav 





ne and human things, 











For despondence stress on, 
Waiting with a pl veid sorrow 

What may come from heaven to-morrow, 
he musick hoped at Jast, 

arring lite 1s past. 


this 





Come, then, for another strain 


We mu 1 





st have thee o'er ag 


A SWIMMER EXTRAORDINARY. 


of the seventy-first regiment falling over 


The story of a private 
board from the Chambly steamboat, between Long Pot and 
Montreal. and so miraculously appearing on the beach before lus 


comrades had disembarked, remidc d me of a circumstance that 





occurred during my servitude on board the Dolp man-of-war, 
bound to the West Indies. We were going at the rate of about 
three knots and a-half an hour, when Tom Garboard, belonging to 
the fore-top, (who, by the by, was a bit of a wag,) sleeping in the 
lee forechgins, by a sudden lurch of the ship, was thrown overboard 


A man overboard! was the general ery, fore and aft; and every 


one ran to offer assistance to the drowning man 
Tom, who was a tolerable good swimmer, as everybody thought, 


arv, woke on tind: 


but nothing extraordy ug himself in deep water, 


vy ahead, as I was 


and began to use his paddies; and the ship passin 

saving before, at the rate of three Knots and a-half, Tom was soon 
lost sight of under the counter, (for ough our ship was note 
Sir Robert Sepping’s | vet she was pretty well abaft ;) whe 
Tom was lucky enough to get hold of the rudder chains. ‘The hands 


stern, and to lower the jolly-boat 


Te 





all ran aft, expecting io see ma 
to pick him up; but no Tom was seen “He's gone,” said they, 
“to Davv's locker,” and eflorts ceased 


Our ship was very deep, bound to the West Indies ; consequently, 








our gun-room ports were very low in the water. This Tom saw, and 
as it was getting dark, he waited il they beat the quarters, and 
mped the hammocks down he got on board, which he did, and 





wen popped into the lady's hold, where the gunner keeps his wads, 
and spare monkey's tails, and there remained till the middie of the 


free with our bread bag 


him for three d 


first watch, when he sallied forth and made 


aking a sufficient quantity to serve 
At the end of 
With scarcely any wind, about a knot, when master Tom, unobserved, 


vs 


we were jogging along at an easy rate, 


this time 


slipped out of the port he came im at. and, dropping astern, began to 
agil the ship The lk i shov’™ * Hallo'” says the quarter- 
master, who was about getting a pull or main brace Savs 





n, “If you don’t take back the mainsail, and heave to, I shall 


i can swim to the West I 





hes without provisions ’ 




















BilA, for no 
Evervbody ran aft in azement ; t had been blowing fresh 
luring the time we had s osed he had been overboard. There was 
no time to be lost; so the boat was instantly lowered, and poor 
Tom was picked up, to the great surprise and joy of all on board 
On onr arrival. as the captain was on shore d ning with the 
wwernour, the talk turned upon swimming. The governour was ex- 





tain declared 





lack man he had, and the cay 


with Tom Garboard, of the Dolphin’s ture. 


ling the powers oO! a 


tuat no man could swim 


top ; however, to make a long story short, the captain and the go- 
vernour made a bet—the time was appointed—Tom requested one 
week to get ready 

The carpenters were ordered to make what chests and conveni- 
ences Tom required. The purser was instructed, at his request, to 
supply a fortmight’s provisions. ‘The day came, and ‘Tom went on 
shore at the wharf appointed, when he began to stow away his grub 
The black fellow looked at him with astonishment. ** What you do 
he “What am I doing here,’ 
**why, I am taking in my provisions, to be sure, and I advise you 
do the same ; for not a tit of this do you get on the road.” “ Why, 
massa,” the negro, ** me ten miles.” 





dere, massa saves said Tom, 


says ho more sWiin hine or 


Says Tom, as if in amazemert at the short distance, * why, n 





an, 
I'm going to Tobago, which, I beleve, is over two hundred miles, 
and shan't return for a fortnight.” 

The 
swim 


to 
l we were 


spectators The black man refused 
Ss Wager, and it Was not unti 


‘I he governour 
| the secret — Metropolit mm 


were astonished 
lost h 
homeward-bound, that Tom told 


AN UNCOLOURED ACCOUNT OF A COLOURED DUEL. 


A duel between two darkies—a regular-built affair, conducted ae- 


cording to the most strict and punctilicus provisions of the code of 
nour, came off one morning last week Ihe fight took place w 


branch 
1- 


of one 


p stols, of the most approve d fashion, at sunrise, on a small 
ve Metairie We do not know 
heuity Was, except that one of tl 


of the 


of tt road what the origin of the d 


1€ parties, to use the parase 


by de oder, and dat him hona 





spectators, ** was Cross¢ d in 





must hab satisfacshun.” 
We have learned, from one who was present at the com 
particulars as they transpire d They were substantially as tollows 


Atter having taken their stands, one of the seconds noticed that, 


owing to thei positions, the sunbeams set his pring pal a-wink! 
and rolling his eves Phis was a sufficient ground tor interierimg, 
and he called out to the other second, with— 

“IT sav, nigga, | puts my weto on dat pe sish It's agin de 
rules ob all de codes ob hona | be eber seen De frection ob de 
sun shines rader too sebere, and makes my principal roll him eve 
altogeder too much.” 

Wy, wv look here, didn't we chuck up a dollar for de « ce ob 


I 
ground, and didn't I get him mvselt 
* Ves, I knows vou did; 

' i 


notion ob seein’ my fren’ composed upon, and lose all de adwar 


but den fair pl av’sa juba, and 
tage.”” 

* Well, nigga, I'se no notion too; I'se } 
no notion as you is, and I ‘sists on settlin’ de matter just as we is 


is’ as good aright to hab 


—and — 


At this juncture a friendly cloud settled the matter at once, by 


in and the be The two first 


stepping in between the s iigerents 
" 
causes again took their positions, at d, ali the preliminaries being 


settled, each one took his pistol, ready cocked, from his second 
} 


Both manifested a tolerable degree of spunk, although a bluish 


Ihe ! 


paleness spre ad itself over their black cheeks second who 
was to give out the fatal order which might send them out of this 


worid, now took his ground Raising his voice he began— 
* Gentlemen, your time am cum.” 

Both signified their assent 

* Is you ready Fiah! one, two, tree.” 
} 





Bang. pop, went both pistols at once, one ball raising a dust in 
the middle of the road, while the other took a “* slantindickular” 
course in among the bystanders, fortunately without hitting any 

it was now time to interpose, and one of their seconds set himself 
reont i After a little conversation, the challenged darky stepped 


and said to his antagonist— 





18 YOU Satished 
* So is [, and [se glad to get off so. Next time dey catches dis 
nigga out on sich a foolish exhibition as dis, dey'll hab to fotch me, 
dat dev will, for sartin 


the other ** When 
ar’ | thought | was 


* Dem’s my sentiments ezackly,”’ retorted 
your onmortal imstrument ob def went off, I dec 
a gone child; but Ise so happy now—gosh, let's shake hands and 


vo back to our abocations 


In five minutes time, all hands—enemies, friends, darkies, whites 


and all—were on the road home to work ; pe rfectly satistied with 
the sports of the morning.— V. O. Pray 
EDITOR'S STUDIO. 
How little the world knows of the labours of an editor '—partic 


larilv one who has a daily sheet to feed Politicks, news, items, 
wit, satire. pleasure, fun, humour, gravity, and ten thousand other 
things come into the account, to be dished up, smeced, and sent fort 
to gratify the poblick mind. Were these all that were required of an 
editor, he might get along tolerably comtortable, over the rough 
causeway of this busy world 


this mat 


It ise Xpred ted that an editor will | lease everbody, hear 


yarn, and that man’s piteous story, and have a slice of consolat 

















ready on every occasion He must visit theatres, shows, publick 
gardens, menageries, soirees, steamboats, museums—besides taking 
nouce of all the improveme nts that are daily made: in fact he must 
Know evervthing ; buthe must censure ho one if he does, he ha 
a dust kicked up in about a minute 

If a locomotive runs off the track, and breaks two or three arms 
and as many legs, he must call it an unavoidable accident ; no on 
is to blame in the | there is, vou lose your advertising 
Steamboat bursts her one hundred and fifty passengers lost 
captain, engineers, crew, t aers, and ail no blame can attac \ 
either I have ed a new shop down town; droy take a 
glass of old Madeira; or, in other words, give me a puff paper, 
ink, labour, and compos yn, cost not And so the selfish 
world wags. The poor editor creeps along, a blow on this side, and 
a kick on that—till at last, ‘J ‘ ves him a kick, and he / s the 
bucket.— Buffalo Re; 

Premetions —The Cincmnati News contains quite an 


into futurity,” purporting to be a letter from Cine 


starrived 


peep 


in 1860 ‘The writer h 


written is ina balloon tro 


York. with four hundred and 
of a ba 
dred and odd Frenchmen { 
West: member M 


sident, Damel Webster, ha 


the i i 
killing four hat 


at the Queen 


SIXtv passengers on 


oon from Paris knocked 1 all to flinds rs, 


ongress 


in 


treal on the floor ; the 


session 
the venerauit 


e€ and hearty. 


I fear we little know what a deep and almost terrfiek sentiment of 
hatred is offen engende nh the breasts of the po« by the ordinary 
administration of charities They tee emselves degraded rathe 
than oblwed, by thes manner of 1 They ecome n tact, ene 
mies of their benefactors Phey ave the pial play os we s ‘ 
philanthropists They consider ut a sort of « test between ther 
and ther business is to vet a eveca eceive as mu Ss poss 
tole an i erate I selves, t e | st, for the nhwaepypy 
and de elation w they sustam to their superowrs This 
is human nature A sonly by f ettineg what human nature 
that we have been able to overlook this es e result A man 1s 
not to be re ved as your horse or your « may be It must be done 
“ 1 sent t« expen I would that a new mode of giving were 
int ed, nu ‘ t with the } ty d gentloness of the 

yap Iw { it a i should be ined by having a fellow 

‘ wpe i ¢ attitude of a le u I would that 
i fl sh ! " = » bo over Al at the 

w of er A . 1 te { business ‘ vet 
te € 1 Whe ‘ ( ser ite et ‘s 
“ ' “ t the ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ { sf iructer 
l 1 t le em edi “ erence rf 
tu ‘ “ ‘ i ‘ 
THE BLES N or FREPDOMW 

Free mos the natura fenerey 1 enterprise Freedon 
is the e sphere of t ta ' The | was not 
" t ‘ ors l el power \ ' st act freely and 

must a tin er the ves " nes amd t uw 

i l s, ese \ e mass of © poople 
There may ! { l there e, Which find a s ev meer ‘ 
to exert t ‘ , wi ‘ emer ‘ 

© MASS ¢ I ‘ ‘ Open then, | say 
freely and w \ ‘ t \ to wealth, to honour 
lo social respe ( i vi ile inte any people 
| art that l ks, or even of Hindoos, and it 
“ ie asa ‘ ‘ a The s sh spirit Wi le 
1 sed the ow «ostrur to new enery there Wl 
be a stir of ma 4t i* ! low pstryv i wer ee niry, bowause 

ere Vv in ve Alu Ww many ers the wor 
ur ‘ ‘ , “ trew iw iimost without 
! ve! | t ‘ ‘ tw \ ind of whieh 
they are s¢ ely ine ' rt, they ‘ aby ¢ tepulse of 

d necessity lhe s « hope «¢ ‘ r condition, Which 
now is’ never 8S them, we re pute em toa ‘ ‘ 
ro MAb HOME HAPPY 

Nature is ist us ‘ ! hie choral ns I i tow ' 

s beauty os ae ess . feel and ey the lowse Let} 

, ‘ «t . ‘ sa n ' h hes t ‘ 
cdwe nu of S wite nm, mote y convent nel cor ta 

t pleas t Lu ' x4 mms sw " tne 
tr sin str ‘ plewe t obve s n decor wit 
amd Without, w te 1 to make teal a‘ ‘ 
Lett stry h 1 stone of ne ess and orede " we 
“ ‘ ! * every te I “ i ser ras 

acK “yal ‘ ! 1 conte le 
this be done, ar s sar spot w ‘ © more surely the seene 
of « ‘ % ‘ ve are “ wi have your tre 

' v ‘ s st ' them i el st of a plensant ry 

eert ' \ me Wiast y me i cumulat 
wea ul in their minds al suuLS, { way wr 

st sperity 
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Most High! the poet turns, 


When glonous day from darkness springs— 

When every hill in splendour 

And all the 

*Tis then, oh 

Pours iorth his heart's most fervent prayer 

For thou hast made his spirit tree 
To worship 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS 
Dear pocror—There are some things that grow more certain 
Among them, I am happier for finding 
But there are other mat- 


with time and expenence 
out, is the affinity which made us friends 
ters which, fur me, observation and knowledge only serve to per- 
plex, and among these 1s to know whose “education has been ne- 
One of the first new lights which broke on me, was 
I went to bed with a new-born con- 


glected 





after my first day in France 


tempt, mingled with resentment, in my mind, toward my venerable 


alma mater. ‘The three most important branches of earthly know- 
ledge, I said to myself, are to understand French when it is spoken, 
to speak it so as to be understood, and to read and write it with pro- 


priety and ease For accomplishment in the last I could refer to my 


diploma, where the fact was stated on indestructable parchment 


But allowing it to spe 
there were the two preceding branches, in which, (most culpably to 
Could T have 


Le 
ant 


he truth, (which was allowing a great deal.) 


my thinking,) * my education had been neglected.” 
taken out my brains, and by simmering in a pot have decocted Vir- 
gil, Homer, Playfair, Dugald Steuart, and Copernicus, all five into 
one very small Frenchman—(what they had taught me to what he 


could teach)—I should have been content, though the fiend blew 


the fire 

I remember a beggarly Greek, who acquired an ascendancy over 
eight or ten of us, gentlemen and scholars, travelling in the east, by 
a knowledge of what esculents, growing wild abave the bones of 
* We were out of provisions and 


thought ] 


Miltiades, were “good for greens 
fain to eat with Nebuchadnezzar. * Hang grammar !’ 


‘here's a branch im which my education has been neglected."” Who 


was ever called n his travels to conjugate a verb’ Yet here, 


upon 
but for this devenerate Athenean, we had starved for our ignorance 


of what ts edible in plants 


I had occasion only yesterday to make a similar remark. I was 


} ; 1 


in acrowded « tening toa Fourth of July oration; what with 


one sort of calorick an | what with another, it was very uncomforta- 


ble, and a lady near me became faint. ‘To get her out was impos- 
} 


sible, and there was neither fan nor sal volatile within twenty pews 


The bustle after awhile drew the attention of an uncombe d Yankee 


in his shirt-sleeves, who had stood in the aisle with his mouth open, 


gazing at the stage in front of the pulpit, and wondering, perhaps, 


what partic ilar difference between sacred and profane oratory re 
taking exhibition of the spe iker’s legs 


quired this pains Compre- 
hending the state of the case at a single glance, the backwoodsman, 


whipped together the two ends of his nding switch, pulled his cot 


ton pocket handkerchief tichtly over it, and with this effective fan, 
soon rarstd a bree that restored consciousness to the lady, besides 
cooling everybody im the viemity. Here tis aman, thought 1, brought 


up to have his wits an emergency. Fes ** education has 


not been nevlected.” 


To know nothing et ng a ship, of farming, of carpentering, m 


short of any trade or profession, may be a proper, though sometimes 


inconvenient ignorance I speak only of such de ficiencies as a 


confess without 





modest person IL me giving a reason—as a man 


who cannot swim will s he is hable to the « 


With some reluctance, lately, 


rainp in deep water 


I have brought myself to look after 


such dropped threads in my own woof of acquisitions, in the hope of 
mending them before they were betrayed by an exigency Trout 
fisinng is one of these I pli ked up rt a day or two since, and 


call ppon a young s} frend of mine, to whom I co 


eaughta trout 
Thou 


material for the 


drove to orting 





fessed, plump, | never bh I knew nothing of flies, 


hooks h I had seen wm a book that * hog’s 


May-tl 


iV, | pos 


ped the dow 


worms, rods, or 


down” was the 
mm what part of that succulent quadr n was tound 


* Positively?” 


My friend 


Trance, and t 


I’. gravely shut the door te secure privacy to my 1gno- 


llere was new 
first 


ook trom h sk a volume—of thes 
matter’ Why, sir! 
! Here 
states ot appt tite, even counter 
Taking up the * S; 


matters, which 


s at 


your trout-fishing 1s a politician of the 


water were baits idapted to all the whims, weaknesses, 


baits to the very cunning ol the tis 


rit of the ‘Times’ newspaper, his authority 


all sporting e had laid down as | came m, he 


recipe tor the construction of one out of the many of these seduc 


n of the labour bestowed on them. “The 


tive imitations as a specime 
body is dubbed with heg's down or light bear's hair mixed with ve 
low mohair, whipped with pale floss silk, and a small strip of pea 
cock's her! for the he id The w "s trom e raved feathers of the 
mallard, dyed ve wi: the ckle from the bittern’s neck, a the 
tail from the lo 3 of the sable or ferret 

I eut my ‘ midwav in s volume, for ev since my 
disgust at d OV 1 t the per} xed gran I had been w 
ped thro sh was t e art of talk correctly, w l 
could do betore | bewan, I ive had an aversion to 1 ’ s 
* Frankly,” said J, “dear F, mv education has been nevlected 
Wall you take me with you, trout-fishing, fish yvourselt swer mi 
questions and assist me to ] K up the serence nmy own scramp 
ling fashion 


He was good-natured enor to consent, and now, dear doctor. 


iis lav's trout-tish 





you see to what all rue was tending A 





ing may be a very common matter to vou ut the sport Was as hew 


to me as to the trout. J may sav, however, that ef the two, | took 


to the novelty of the thing more kindly 


| The morning after was breezy, 
| become cool. I was sitting under the bridge with my heels at the 
| water’s edge, reading a newspaper while waiting for my breakfast, 
| when a slight motion apprised me that the water had invaded my in- 
step. I had been wishing the sun had drank less freely of my brook, 
and within a few minutes of the wish it had risen, doubtless from 
the skirt of a shower in the hills beyond us. ‘ Come!” 
pulling my boots out of the ripple, ‘‘so should arrive favours that 
A hu- 
The 
swallow heard the increased babble of the stream, and came out of 


thought I, 


would be welcome—no herald, and no weary expectation 
man gift so uses up gratitude with the asking and delaying.” 


the air like a cimeter to see if her little ones were afraid, and the 
fussy lobster bustled about in his pool as if there were more com. 
pany than he had expected. ‘ Semper paratus is a good motto, 
Mr. Lobster!” **f will look after your little ones, Dame Swallow!” 
I had scarce distributed these consolations among my family, whena 
horse crossed the bridge at a gallop, and the head of my friend F 
peered presently over the railing 

‘* How is your brook ’” 

‘* Rising, as you see !” 

It was evident there had been rain west of us, and the sky was 
still gray—good auspices for the fisher. In half an hour we were 
climbing the hill with such contents in the wagon-box as my friend 
advised—the debris of a roast pig and a bottle of hock supposed to 
be included in the bait. As we got into the woods above, (part of 
my own small domain,) I could scarce help addressing my tall ten- 
antry of trees. ** Grow away, gentlemen,” I would have said, had 


I been alone ; “I rejoice in your prosperity. Help yourselves to 


the dew and sunshine! If the showers are not sent to your likin; 





thrust your roots into my cellar, lying just under you, and moisten 
After all, 
It is something that they find 


your clay without ceremony—the more the better.” 
trees have pleasant ways with them 
their own food and raiment—something that they require neither 
watching nor care—something that they know without almanack the 


procession of the seasons, and supply, unprompted and unaided, the 


covering for their tender family of germs. So do not other and less 


profitable tenants. But it is more to me that they have no whims 


to be reasoned with, *o prejudices to be soothed, no garrulity to re- 


ply or listen to. I have a peculiarity which this touches nearly 


Some men ** make a god of their belly ;” d thought and 


some spe 


| 
cherishing on their feet, faces, hair—some few on their fancy or 


I hate to falk but 
Th 


faculty which distinguishes me from the brute—an articulate voice 


their reason. J am chary of my gift of speech 


for my pleasure In common with my fellow-men, ive one 


I speak (I am warranted to believe) like my Maker and his angels 


I have, committed to me, an instrument no human art has ever imi- 


and celestial mechani 


tated, as incomprehensible in its fine sm as the 
reason which controls it Shall I breathe on this articulate wor 





der at every fool’s bidding’ Without reasoning upon the matter as 
I do now, I have vs felt indignant at the common adage, 
‘words cost nothing!’ It is a common saying m this part of the 
country, that *‘ you may talk off ten dollars in the price of a horse 

Those who have travelled in Italy, know well that in procuring any 


thing in that country, from a post-carriage to a paper of pins, you 


ay so much money, so much talk—the less talk, the more money 


I commenced all my own bargains witha compromise—* You chara 


me ten seud:, and you expect me to talk you down to five I know 


the price and the custom Now I will give you seven and a half if 


: a ’ 
you will let me off the talk I should be glad if all ving and 
selling were done by signs. It seems to me that talking on a sordid 
theme invades and desecrates the personal dignity The * ser 


“erha manent™ has no terrours forme. IT would write t without a 
thought, which | would put myself to great inconvenience to avoid 
Yo , dear « wtor, one others ive ¢ Cn asa 1 me how ’ 
I sho IL be cé¢ ented mthe cour \ a) ent , . 
rather, how ve ire « tented ina town! Does not ey ere ‘ 
whose name may have been mentioned to ve i Vast ( 
tion of nothimelings stop vouin the street, and, w lv nhuivo 


make you perform on vour celestial organ of speech—nay, ¢€ 








¢ ven 
choose the theme out of his own htt Wi ind how do 
you possess your thoughts and their godlike interpreter ( tv 
and peace’ You are a man, of all others, worthy of the unsugges 
tive listening of trees. Your coinage of thought, profuse and wi V 
of a gift of utterance, ts alloyed and depreciated by the promiscuous 


admixtures of a tone. Who ever was struck with the majesty of the 





human voice ina street’? Yet, who ever spoke, the me nest, mm the 
so de of a ten e, Ora w erness. or the st ess ol} t 
‘ ever the voice ts i ‘ 1 w“ out iwe ol sown t 
erance tleeung as iil exercis i twice ( some 
t of supernat 

The Indian talks to hirnse ortot (sreat S t ithe wo 

tis silent among men We take many steps toware \ ( 
s wecet on in life, but it ts errour to st tt it t keeps 
ywith ema er At lk st, W ( « of existence 
seems to to possess the s och with the s va 
ecdom ol © savaye l vi s Ot dled ve } Who 
wo 1 rie ve re a re t nty ae ‘ s at thirty Who 
does is his n In es, \ t ‘ strait 

1 eunw tos nit to the conventional tv es ols ely 

ore ready, ti tm were hail a reason for it, to break t much the 

vhole golden but enslaving mesh of society, and start fresh, wit 
Nature and the iso e. ithe w ‘ ess The S« 
ent to a human eye may be as :rksome as a fetter—vet they w 


ive in cities are never loosed. Did you ever stir out of doors with 


out remembering that you were scen? 


[have given you my th ts as | went past my tall foresters, 





and the air, without a shower, had 


| dear doctor, for it is a part of trout-fishing, as quaint Izaak held it, 
to be stirred to musing and reverie by the influences of nature. In 
this free air, too, I scorn to be tied down to * the proprieties.”” Nay, 
if it come to that, why should I finish what I begin? Dame swallow, 
to be sure, looks curious to hear the end of my first lesson with the 
angle. But no! rules be hanged! I do not live on a wild brook to 
be plagued with rhetorick. [ will seal up my letter where I an 


and go a-field. You shall know what we brought home in the 


basket, when I write again. 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


BY JONATHAN OLDBUCK 








‘* How are you?” said Mr. Samuel Sensitive, hold ng out his hand 
to his friend, John Beeswax, Esquire 
** How are you?” said Beeswax 


Sensitive continued holding out his hand. Beeswax either did 
not see it, or pre tended that he did not 


* said Mr. Harpe 


how are you?” 


* How are you 
** How are you’ said Beeswax 


rether down Broadway 


Harpe and Sensitive had been walking to. 
Beeswax had been sauntering up 
site Astor's Hotel, 


Thev had encounte red just opp 
The 


too dignified a tern 


when the foregoing conversation took place 
reader may perliaps think “‘ conversation” rather 

for the few phrases above noted. ‘The reader does not know every 
thing. There may be a deep meaning under as few words as those 
Sensitive stood holding out his hand. Beeswax (it was ach 


} 


March afternoon) was enveloped in a cloak, and kept his arms folded 


in the act of sustaining its folds round his body 





position « 
Sensitive was peculiar—I may say, awkward. Shaking hands, for 
an observer of little things, has important varieties. ‘There is the 


He 


ample, like an oyster in its she 


} 


honest shake of a friend takes your hand fir 


it hes full and 


miy in his right— 
—he brings his left 
Another 


rs—you don't know whether 


affectionately overit. There is hear 


whole t 





lays in your palm four cold, de 


the thumb is with them or not i shake—well; if you don't— 


A third pr 


would a bit 


well: it’s no affair of his 


ts out his gloved fore-finger 
ot & 


you take hold of it 


as you sealing- wax he 


your polite fellows, who won't shake h 





| they have pulled of 
; 


their glove, and, in a hot day, who stand upon that point of etiquett 
the thermometer ninety in the shade. There are, too, your wart 


hearted, iron-handed comrades, who s 





imect you to the pressure 
avice, and leave your ha s eezed to the shape ot a wet cloth that 
jas yust been hard wrung. But of al! the styles of shaking hands 
that of not taking hold a is the most original and embarrassing 
Mr. Sensitive ! red, coughed, and withdrew his hand, as 
compeiled to cet e his mo ind then the three Wa. neu 
on together across the Park. Beeswax and Harps kept up a brisk 
conversation while traversing that closure Sensitive remair 
sient At leng they reached the gate which conducts intu Chat 
! treet, at the head of Frankfort-street 
00 said Beeswax 





on!” said Harpe 
mn!" said Sensitive, partly holding out his hand 


Beeswax again, busily ox cupy:ng hu 




















“( 
a 
cloak 
ing i! 


dece! 
“) 


“] 








sf g ‘ And so thev parted 

Sensitive was s¢ behind the « 

**T see how it , with a look of the deepest emotion 

** Hlow awhat is Harpe, with surprise 

‘* Beeswax !”* said Sensitive 

Well, what of hun’ rejoimed Harpe 

** He wishes to break with me.” 

“To break ?° 

* Ves Some one has been slandering me to him I have seen 

for some time.” 

**T don’t believe a word of 1t,° said Harpe * Tt was only vee 
erday that he spoke with mi ut your marriage with his sister 
terms of the most fnendly pleasure.” 

** No!” said Sensitive, **t young lady and he both wish to beoff 

**Pooh ! nonsense !" 

No nonsense at all.’ 

“What reason have you for thinking so 

“Last rt t I called on her, and when I said * good evenir 
wl « she re j?’ 

wh mM de ded Harpe 
* She replhed, * g ad evening, said Sensitive 
Ha smiled 
\ “ mexpect the poor airl tos ood morning * 
You i f vou will t the tone ce look— ‘ r 
Is Ose \ entered witha s anuer d chilled the g 

‘‘] the conduct of Beeswax s aller.oo! 

‘W ( t!? [did not erve.”” 

Di t vou perceive he é ? twice, in the mos 
aaa ? 

No, I did not, and I don’t believe he ht ot sucha g 

| s easily tested,” said Sensitive iere e comes . 
Now let us oac I will off nmy id 

Why here v« ire vet, wood folks, hey said Beeswax, i 
ri er tone 

“Ve ere we are,"’ replied Sensitive, holding out his hat 
* Hlow are you, again?” 


* Tlow are you '” said Beeswax, suddenly turning away his eve* 


from the extended hand of his friend, with such an obweous intention 


hat Mr. Sensitive regarded Harpe witha glance of indignant triumph 
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“ Good afternoon!” said both, rather coldly. 

“Good afternoon!" responded Beeswax, again arranging his 
cloak in such a way as to make it appear that the necessity of hold- 
ing it had prevented aim from offering his hand. But the artifice 
deceived nobody 

“ What do you say now’*"’ demanded Sensitive 

“ He certainly did refuse your hand!" said Harpe. 

“ And then he pretended to be busy with his cloak !” 

“T cannot deny the fact,” said Harpe 

Be it so,’ 
“he wishes to drop my acquaintance and to break off the 


. 


said Sensitive, with a forced calmness, after a short 
pause 
match—be it so.” 


That night Harpe went round to Sensitive’s rooms 
him folding two letters. 
“Come in,”’ said Sensitive, with dignity 


he found 


** How are you?" said Harpe. 
** How are you!” 
shook hands heartily 
* You do not think it necessary to keep your hand under your 


said Sensitive, holding out hishand ; and they 


oad 


cloak, when you meet a friend,” remarked Sensitive emphatically 
* What are you at 

sitting down on a chair, and leaning forward with an elbow on es 

knee, and the head of his ivory-handled cane applied delicately to 

his chin 


‘*T am closing this painful affair with Beeswax 


asked Harpe, laying his hat on the table, 
ach 





od 


” 


* Closing ' 
** Yes: Lam writing to himand to his sister—I am returning let- 
ters and presents—I aim breaking off the match—I shall not force 
myself upon any one!” 

Don't act too rashly,"’ said Harpe, knocking the head of his cane 
against his teeth lightly 

**Rashly !"’ echoed Sensitive, “I shall act promptly 

“There may be some explanation for it, after all,” said Harpe 

‘*Tmpossible !" 

“You may one day be satistied.”’ 

« Never!” 

“Sam,” said Harpe, who seems to have been rather a sensible 
fellow, ‘‘there are three things in this world which I've made ita 
point never to do.”’ 
ng-wax between 


the 


cried Sensitive, with the seal 


his fingers in the act of sealing, but pausing at 


** What are they!” 
seriousness ot 
Harpe’s tone 


without first tasting it; 


** Never to put salt in my soup, 








cut a piece out of a newspaper till after I have satisfied myself that 
there 1s not someth ng better on the other side of the sheet; and 
never to take an active step toward breaking with a friend, with 
out first letting him under y dissatisfaction, and giving n 
nacalm and courteous way, an opportunity of explaining, deny 


retracting, OF apologising 
* That would do very well in an ordinary case,” replied Sensitive 


} ' 
that 





* But where a man refuses your proffered l, why 


Mr. Harpe !” 


‘* Appearances are against him, I confess,” said Harpe; “but 


isa cut, 


what 
have you written?” 

‘*T will read the two notes,” said Sensitive. “ T} 
(Reads. ) * Miss Beeswax,” v« 


even 


us is to M ss 
I don’t call 


Beeswax, but cc olly and 


Beeswax.” sec her 


‘my dear Hariet,’ or my dear Miss 


civilly, ‘ Miss Beeswax.” 














“Certainly !"’ said Harpe. ‘Go on!” 
“Miss Beeswax—I return your lett The rose-leaves are in th 
Loves of the At s.. The ring, n k t ‘ r 
the separate parce You will, of course, take an early t \ 
g back t trif eat 1 t \ here appe t s swhy 
ve affairs i te i I hasten t ay um ¢ ! 
we Shail mee When a entanuy ett t t “ 
aithough the m s ss ts Ww TT ‘ H Ss. 
wt no longer lam, etc. etc. etc., SAMUEL SENS VE 
‘Cool, certainly !"’ said Harpe 
‘ Yes.” rejoined Sensitive. with something of . I’ve no 
notion at all of knocking under to people who th emselves too 
good for me. This is to Mr. Beeswax. Here, vou see—but I'l] 
read it." (Reads ) 
John Beeswar, Esq., etc. etc. et 
Sirn—As lam not a person to force mvself 1 the s ety « ny one, I 
ez you to conside s. f this time, henceforward, as tw 
“Two!” said Harpe, interrogatively 
Yes, two' Two persons—two enemies ence ward as two. The « 
nexion meditated betwe ‘ s, I take myself, to re 
rom M Beeswax ts ea ware ‘ ‘ 
ibtiess, meets i ‘ s s t 
al partre la n t . i AMUEL SENS ’ 
If vou take my advice aid Larpe vi \ t send these 
They go, Mr. Harpe said Sensitive niv 
* Wait at least a week it you may! 1 SO important a matter 
act from impulse 
* Honest impulses, Mr. Harpe replied Sensitive, raising his 
hair a little higher than usual, *“*are alwavs safe des I detest 
seltish, calculat ng, second ehis 
Let me take the notes, then,” s 1 Harpe > af I Will &0 l 
se people, to f a wit eT Loere Ss re i.V vt ’ { ru s- 
sons of their views.” 
‘1 esteem it a favour, certainly, if vou will be the bearer, but I 
ton’t want any pumping or sounding—lI desire nothing underhand 


* Trust my discretion 


At this moment there was a sharp rap at the door, and the ser 


Beeswax 


* He has anticipated me '"’ muttered Sensitive. ‘Give hun the 


etters af once.” 
snered 


No—silence ; the affair rs mine,” wh Harpe 


And Beeswax, having disburdened himself in the hall of hat and 
| cloak, entered. 

‘Sam, my fine fellow !” cried he, “how are you?” and he ex- 
tended his hand in the most cordial manner, as if he had overheard 


their previous conversation 
they shook hands @ /a Damon and Pythias 


Sensitive was taken by surprise, and 
“* Harpe. how d'ye do *” 
** How are you?” 
And he and Harpe also shook hands with unusual cordiality 


said Harpe. 
ere’s a present from a friend of yours'” said Beeswax, to 
“i tf f 1 of 3 , ib t 
Sensitive, very significantly, and winking at Harpe 
* A friend! a present!’ stammered Sensitive, taking the small 
roll of paper 
On opening it he found a very beautiful drawing of himself, with 


Beneath the head were written the words 


Sensitive tore open the letter—read—smiled— 


a rose-coloured note 
“* from memory.” 
reddened—grew a little pale, and turned away, but did not succeed 
in hiding a certain humid visitation to his eyelashes 

** How do you like my purchase '” said Beeswax, to change the 


gan to 


subject, as it beg grow rather tender, and extending two hands 
cased in a startlingly new pair of fawn-coloured gloves. 

** Overpowering |!” said Harpe 

** Ain't they ?” 


* Just bought ‘em—have been running all over town to-day with a 


ir 


said Beeswax, drawing them on with a rakish air 
pair so ragged, that I durst not hold out my hand for very shame 
I hate nothing more than a soiled or torn glove. It’s one of my 


weaknesses.” 


t y I l roed > he , ' } * said 

ou had On your ragged ones when we met you to-day sar 
Harpe, eagerly 

**Egad! ves, did you remark’ cred Beeswax blushing, “| 


thought I kept them all the while under my cloak '” 
” ging forward and 


“ My dearest Beeswax cried Sensitive, sprin 


taking him enthusiastically by the hand 


“Hola! Hola!” said Beeswax, ** what's in the wind now’ 





MANUSCRIPT DRAMAS, 


MR. DAWES’S NEW TRAGEDY. 
We have read with much interest the new tragedy from the pen 
of Rufus Dawes, entitled * Athema of Damascus,” about which so 


much has recently been said by the press of this city, and have no 














hesitation in pronouncing ita poem that redounds to the honour ol 
the dramatick annals Of this country, where play-writing Is yet 
its infancy. Mr. Dawes may be considered one of the pioneers in 
this species of compositio ind when the history of the Americar 
stage Is written, be must be oted as one of the tew who have wo 
reputation in the erary vineyard as enduring as it ts well deserved 
As the tragedy will | v be bre t forward early in the next 
season, We reiraini i ) the lest the nterest accom 
nying its first producti should be vy way diminished Wie 
extract part of a scene trom the second act, tull of poetick tervour 
and passionate express 
ACT I1.—SCENE I 
GARDEN OF THE PaLact J flowers, statues, et 
Athen 4 r)lw x y par \ é 
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Not always thus, my el—when dove d peace 
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I prithee do not cut my heart in twain! 

It is already sundered so, its parts 

Divide with life and death. Thou canst not judge 
A father's feelings, who hast had no child 





Look you there 
low the dark torrent sweils and heaves along, 
Like to the thundering avalanche that swings 
Its ponderous mass from Lebanon, aptearing 
Gigantick rocks and forests of huge cedars, 
Crowding them into ruin! 

Iiow art thou set a mark for every shaft 
That wings Misfortune'’s quiver! 


The day of doom is come! Oh, horrour' horrour! 
llow the sea waves with blood, and the red torrent 
Surges and heaves with life and death commiagiing' 
The graves give up their dead, and shrouded skeletons 
Scream ‘mid the desolation' 








We understand that this play has been purchased by Mr. George 
Jones, and that it will be produced by him during the next 
season. ‘The following notice is from the Sunday Morning News :— 
“At the invitation of Mr. George Jones, the tragedian, a number 
of literary gevtlemen were present at the University, on Monday 
last, to listen to the reading of a new tragedy, in five acts, entitled, 
*Athenia of Damascus.” When we say that the composition far 
exceeded any expectations which had been forme d by the hearers, 
we convey but an inadequate idea of the etleet produced by its re- 
cital. ‘The play is one of the most thrilling interest—the situations 
are Striking and dramatick—the characters are weil marked—and the 
language is condensed and beautiful. Add to all these recommenda- 
tions, it is constructed upon the most rigid rules of the drama. The 
unities are perfectly preserved, and the author has shown great !n- 
genuity in effecting this, without detracting from the spirit and 
stage effect of the play. The principal female part—that of Athenia 
—is one worthy of the powers of a Siddons to portray. We con- 
sider it not inferiour to * Bianca,” in the Fazio of Milinan. It will 
have a talented representative in Mrs. George Jones, for whom the 
part is especially calculated Our readers will not doubt that this 
commendation is deserved, when we announce that the author is 
Mr. Rufue Dawes, a gentleman who has, by his published produc- 
tions, already shown himself a poet of exquisite taste, and who, in 
the present work, has won laurels not less honourable as a drama- 
tick writer.” 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


BURTON; OR THE SIEGES 





Tue following portraits of characters are from the novel of * Burton, or 
The Sieges,” by Professor Ingraham 


BURTON.—(BURR.) 


The head and face of the monk, as he sat at the frugal board of the pea- 
sant, with his cowl thrown back, was, for the first time, plainly visible. His 
forehead was high, and cast in an intellectual mould, the upper portion ex- 
pressed dignity and firmness, while the full arched brow indicated a man 
who thought much and intensely. It was the forehead of a scholar. His 
eyes were black and piercing ; when animated they were full of dark fire, 
but when in repose they were softer than the soft eye of woman. His nose 
would have been Grecian but fora slight irregularity, perceptible only in 
protile. ‘The nostrils were firm, thin, and remarkable for dilating with every 
emotion, His mouth, when relieved by a smile, wore an expression of great 
sweetness, but then a voluptuous repose dwelt upon his under hip nearly 
approaching to sensuality. From the flexthility of his lips, chiselled with the 
accuracy of sculpture, and their habitual contradictory expression—-the up- 
per being short, thin, and curling with sarcasm or pressed close to the other 
with determination, the under round, full, beautifully formed, and glowing 
with the passion of a voluptuary—his mouth possessed the power of express- 
Ing, ina superiative degree, every passion with which he was agitated It 
was beautiful or deformed, as love or hate, scorn or pity, ruled there in their 
turns. It might have been the fairest feature in the face of an angel or the 
most fearful in that of a demon Hlis chin, so far as it was visible, was full 
square, and massive, Without being heavy, and the contour of his face w as 
Slightly angular rather than oval, to which fom it inclined. His hair was 
dark and abundant ; his complexion a pale olive, but somewhat browned by 
recent and unwonted exposure. His person, so far as it could be seen by 
the habit he wore, was slightly but elegantly formed, and rather below than 
above the common height. Although redeemed trom effeminacy by the firm 
mouth and chin, the manly and strongly intellectual forehead, and the un- 
subdued fire of his flashing eyes, his whole appearance was so youthful th at 
he did not seem to be more than eighteen years of age, though « loser ob- 
servation would have made him, perhaps, two or three years older His 
address was casy, his language pure and elegant, and his beari 1 affable 
and courtly. , 














WASHINGTON, 


The appearance of the gentleman whohad taken sucha deep interest in 
the fate of the stranger, was in the highest degree dignitied and command- 
ing. He was tall of stature, and, although his person was large-framed, tt 
was symmetrical, and remarkable for the harmonious ease of its motions 
and tts lofty carriage. His step was firm and resolute, and bis air soldi I y. 
His address was that of an accomplished gentleman, in which politeness 
was dictated rather by the heart than by fashion or policy. His counte- 
nance was remarkable for its power of expressing strong emotions: and 
majesty dwelt upon his expansive brow, as if nature had placed there her 
seal of greatnes. His eyes were full, calm, and impressive whenin repose 
but when he was excited they emitted flashes of light. The Roman strens hi 
of his nose, the bland and quiet expression of his habitually-closed mouth 
and resolute compression of the firm lips, the massive chin and ar gular 
cheeks, with the mayestick breadth of his face, and noble expanse of tore- 
head, presented striking combinations of teatures that could belong 
common man. He appeared to be about torty-tive years of age, 
the powdered wig which he wore after the tashion of the period, 
lines of thought and wisdom traced on his countenance, gave him the ap 
pearance of being several years older. He was without side-arms and 
his dress, which was plain, aside from its semi-military character, « xhit ted 
no insignia of rank. Yet the maiden, as she gazed on him and 'm ide the 
observations we have recorded, Was convinced that she was in the pre- 
senge of Washington 




















ISABEL NEY 


Before we, also, give ear to the lady's secret, we will, after the most ap 
proved manner of novelists, describe the personal appearance of one who 
is to perform no infertour part in the remaining scenes of this r mance 
Her moral picture, like that of Eugenie, we shall leave gradually to de- 
velop itself in the course of events 

She had been for the last half-hour | sslv reclining on an ottoman 
which was standing half on the lawn, half in the window; but, when si e 
addressed her maid, she slightly raised herself and assumed a more ani- 
mated attitude, at the same time lifting one finger in an lmpressive m an- 
ner, in order to draw her attention to what she was about to relate. The 
easy and graceful attitude she had unconsciously assumed—the curious 
and eager features of the listening slave—the gorgeous and ortental aspect 
of the apartment—the window half hidden in leaves and flowers—the 
smooth lawn—the encircling bay and its green islands—the distant city and 
blue mountain-line of the northern horizon—presented, altogether, the most 
strikingly beautiful of all objects—earth in her loveliest robes, graced by 
her loveliest and brightest ornament— woman. 

The lady was very voung, her youthful brow bearing the impress of not 
more than fifteen summers, but summers every touch of which had beea 











laid with the finger of beauty. Mer silken, unbraided hair, which was dark 
as the raven’s plamage, was, from time to time, lifted by the evening wind 
from her brow. It was long and wavy, and flowed with the luxuriant free- 
dom of a child’s about her neck, the Parian whiteness of which was 
chastened by a tinge of the Italian clime, yet so lightly added, that it ar- 
rested the eye only by the peculiar delicacy and softness it lent—a rich 
shadow, mellowing and subduing the radiant lustre of the blonde, and 
spreading the warm glow of life over the exquisite whiteness of the marble 
De Meaici. Her cheeks were tinged with the same olive shade, enriched 
by mingling with the carnation that, with every movement, mantied them 
Her forehead, on which the hair was parted evenly, was full and intellec- 
tual. Her brow bespoke enthusiasm, pride and passion, and a haughty 
spirit satin the midst of its severe and femmine Deauty. Her eyes were 

arge and thack, and seemed floating in a lake of languor Their expression 
was at one moment melancholy, at another lively—fashing into fire, and 
then melting with indescribabie softness, while joyous tears seemed tuo 
tremble behind their long lashes. Her mouth was delicately formed, but 
her beautitul thin upper lip wore a slight curl of sarcasm, which heightened 











its loftv beauty, while it warned the tmpassioned gazer to beware of the 
arrows of wit that a fortress so armed might discharge on the unmailed be- 
siever. The severe and classical beauty of her nose—the finely-moulded 
chin and the faultless contour of her face—the polished neck and well- 
turned arm, coquettishly bared from her robe—have seidom found being, 
save in the imagination of a Can , or a Thorwaldson 

Yet with all this exquisite perfection of form and feature, the maiden, 
was one for whom knights might break lances and heads, whom ail men 
would admire, but none dare to love Her beauty was like that of a fallen 
f earth's lovely and loving ones 
fountains of her dark 
auty in the expres- 











and still beautiful angel, rather than one 
There was a strange fascination dwelling in the dee 
eyes, every motion of which was eloquent 1 leartu 
sion of her curling lip. while her whole manner and aspect betraved a wild- 

. trast with her 
ant, was liquid 











ness of spirit and an Impatience ot ission, in strans 
us she a ressed her atten 





feminine loveliness. Her v ’ 
and full, rather hike the more sweet, vet not less martial notes, of the 


clarion, than the soft, womanly tones, of the flute 


COLONEL ARNOLD 


that of a courtly soldier. His per- 
' 


The appearance of Colowel Arnold was 
tly inclined to portliness. In his 


son was manly and well formed, but she 
attire, which was, nevertheless, exceedingly rich, he was careless, like 
one who felt the duties of the field to be both his pride and apology. A large 
and costly brilliant sparkled on his little finger, and lis hair was protusely 
powdered tn the fashion of the day His address was easy, and oftentimes 
bland to fawning. His mouth habitually wore a smiie which Invited conh- 


dence, while the restless expression of his eves be 








tokened active suspicion 
His features were handsome, and his voice agreeable, yet there lurked at 
and under every word he uttere jidden meaning, 
eeable, a wily and 


4 





all times, In every loo 
which gave tu his countenance, however externally as 
forbidding cast, prepossessing unfavourably all men of sagacity and acute 





perception of character. 
CAROLINE GERMAINE 


The appearance of this voung creature was strikingly interesting. She 
was in a white evening robe, open belore, and gathered at the waist by a 
siken sash drawn tightly round her form, displaying a figure of sylph-like 
erace Her person was very sight, and of small but exquisitely svinmetri- 
cal proportions. Her brown hair was parted evenly on her forehead, and 
gathered beneath a muslin cap, which, bordered by a narrow ruffle, met be- 
neath her chin. Her face, reheved by the ruff, appeared perfectly oval, and, 
perhaps, additionally lovely ler features were smail and delicate, and 
ber eves of amildblue. Buther present loveliness only exhibited the traces 
of her former beauty. Her eyes were unnaturally large and sunken; ber 
face, save a hectick spot on either cheek, was transparently pale; and 
her beautiful lips were of a strangely brilliant red. Her diminutive hands 
were thin and attenuated, and the blue veins appeared through the trans- 
parent skin asif delicately traced with the pencil's mee touch. She seemed 
in the last stage of iliness ke one on whose damask cheek f and 
wrong, like the worm in the bud, had preyed unt:! life futtered on the 
threshold of death. 








THE SLAVE. 


Maria, her faithful attendant, who had accompanied her from Jamaica, was 
a tall, slender, gracetul mulatto. Her figure possessed that undulating out- 
line, and that flexibility and elastick movement of the limbs peculiar to her 
race, and which resembles the facile and harmonious animal action of the 
leopard. Her eyes were full-orbed, lustrous, and black as the sloe, dilating 
and sparkling with brlliancy when animated, but at other times half hidden 
beneath drooping lids that fell languidly over them. Her teeth were white, 
and contrasted finely with the golden brown of her skin. Her hair, which 
was glossy and wavy like the fleece of the Angola, Was tastefully braided, 
and wound in asort of imitation of the Tower of Babel on the summit of her 
neat, round head, the smooth surface of which detied the phrenologtst 












THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 


Durine the short summer season, at the Park Theatre, we have had 
several novelties, well worthy of & passing paragraph Among the promi- 
nent ones were Mr. E. S. Conner, trom the Philadelphia theatre, and Miss 
Davenport and her mother. Mr, Conner is a capital actor, and one that 
would be a decided favourite here, it ed to supply the place of 
Fredericks, who has gone to New-(rieans. We saw Mr. Conner im Sat 
Pierre, Glenalvon, and several other characters, and were much pleased 
with him He is a chaste actor, and one of the most prepossessing 

J ’ itiy 

















young ntlemen upon the s he ¢ pany would be 
proved, if Conner were eng i for Fredericks’ line of business, Thaver 
fops and light comedy, and Miss Fisher me of the most modest, unpre- 


tending, and interesting girls in the protession—for almost anything in the 
whole range of the drama, Miss Davenport ts a little gem—a cabinet 


picture—that itus difficult to eriticise She delights and astonishes in 
she undertakes. Her young Norval was a performance redolent of deitca 
beauty and refinement, and Mrs. Dawe nport gave us the best delineation of 
Lady Randolph that we have witnessed for many a day 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrett have been playing at the Franklin, with all their 
wonted spirtt and hilarity. We hope that a permanent arrangement will be 
made with these excellent comedians, to secure them to the New-York 
publick, with whom they have ever been favourites. “ How chances it they 
travel The Franklin ought, though small in dimensions, to be a ** top- 
ing” establishment, with such managers as Dinneford and Blake 
re National, it ts said, will re-open with stronger claims upon the pub 
lick support than ever. We have heard that Mr. James Wallack has effected 
several eng ments in England ang France, of an attrac 
The Bowery ts not to be re-built, and the doors of 
tically sealed 

We know nothing of the “little Richmond-h 
report that Barnes intends to re-oj t' * Poor Jack'” We shall never 
forget that he lost six thousand doliars at that * promising” concern ! 











Ive description 








the Olympick are her- 





but have no belrefin the 





From London we learn that a new piece by Lover has been brougt t 
at the Havmarket, called * the hite Horse of the Peppers,” in winch 
Power, disguised as an Irish bog-trotter, humbugs a Dutch officer, who 
comes to take possession of his confiscated estate, and who ts glad to ex- 





change his newly got lands fort white horse of the Peppers,” to carry 
him safely out of the country of bogs and botheration. The fuliowing beau- 
tiful lyrick is introduced in the piece 





Oh' never despair, for our hopes oftentime 
ng swiftly, as flowers in some tro; 


* that was barren and s¢ 





Is blooming and fragrant at morning's tf 








The mar ks, When the npest rings loud 

That th is brighter, the darker the cloud 
p! up'—Never despair! 

The leaves which the sybil presented of old, 


din number, 
steal our 
The few she has spared may be worth all the rest 
Good fortune oft comes in adversity’s form, 

And the rambow ts brightest. when darkest the storm 


hen, up! up Never despair 





And when all creation was sunk in the flood, 

Sublime o’er the deluge the patriarch stood ' 

Though destruction around him in thunder was hur 

Undaunted he look'd on the wreck of the world ' 

For, igh o'er the ruin, hung Hope’s blessed form 

The rainbow beam'd bright through the gloom of the storm 
Then, up! up '!—Never despair! 








Literary Ovds and Ends. 





A BEAR sToRY.—An enormous bear having made great ravages 
the commune of Uraox, near Oleron, in the basses Pyrenees, a pea 
sant, named Bernatin, and another peasant of the hamiet, went out 
armed with a gun, 
labour made their Way to the summit of @ rocky mountain, a8 the most 
Bernatin having desired his ¢ 
panion to keep his gun ready cocked, approached a covert of brus 
wood and heath, which he beat for some time with the butt end of 


likely resert of the 





gun without raising the 
whea bruin suddenly came upon him, 
gun, Or draw his knife, caught him ina deadly 





wounding the man 
torn, retained his presence of mind, and struggled with his adversary 
they both rolled over the edge of a precipice three hundred feet 
when bruin, relinquishing his grasp, teilto the bottom and was das! 
itrepid hunter there was a stunte¢ 








on the face of the cliff, a broken branch of which caught his froca, a 
held him suspended till his companion re 





Marcu or Minp.—An honest farmer 
married a muss froma fashionable bearding-s¢ 
He was struck dumb with her eloquence, and 
his wife’s learning 
solid airth, and chuck in a millstone, and she'ell tell you to a shav 








and talks a heap about ox hides and com 

for to think that it was air that | sucked im ever 

that I expired ; howsomedever, she telled me that she Anowed lu 
' 





led me that | had been suching in two kinds of gin 
My stars! I’m atumbledown tee-towtal 
wen drinking ox gin and high gin all my 


Ovk SAXON FaTHERS.—The Saxons came into Englan 





and carrned into the 





{rom his shoulders, a shie 


WokTH OF 4 WOMAN'S ADVICE 
todepreciate a woman's candour or sense, and generally assert 


her creation being the work of the 





dise they say is peop 
of their maxims 1s as follows -—Ask your wite’s ady 
and do contrary to what One of their writers says 
you are in doubt of 
and if you have no trend ask your wife’s advice, 

TENDER MEKCIES OF WaR.—At th 
of the Russian army which fought in alliance 
retreating mistook its way, and was ¢ 





space was found to be a 





sians, but on the lake The ice, loaded with men, 


ist gave way under the 


SINGULAR DEVICE 


presents from the travel! 


longest heard recorde 


rtothe Emperour Ct 











emperour, who took great pleasure In seeing t 








The individual who took ut, 


split,” as Mayor Downing has it 
FEMALE OBSTINACY 


. even if she advances 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK-TABLE. 
* Hewitt's Poems.”—John H 


tive pieces, and given them to the publick in a volume 


Hewitt has collected his fugi- 
Hewntt 


is a manu of undoubted talents, and deserving a more commanding 





position than he has yet occupied. He is better known as a mu- 


sical composer than as a poet; yet few are aware that he deserves 


credit for having written nearly all the melodies to which his name is 


affixed as composer Among those who have made themselves 


r-writers, Hewitt has been one of the 





conspicuous as American sor 
and the author of ** The Minstrel’s Return from the War” 
If that bes 


would give it 


foremost , 


iful lyrick were 





cannot be forgotten not graven in 


l, we 





here entire, as a specimen of 


Let the sub- 


the memory ol ¢ 





dl ac compilshe d bard 





the song-genius of an amia 
yined serve In Its stead 


THE GONDOLIER'S SONG 


at he teit, 





| And oh! could he utter 











thee Its sy rod thine ve, 
t | Together would melt 
| And I eksthe moonlizht, 
| The s are his; 
He reigus in a moment 
Like this, dear, like this 
Where musick is wreat g Then k from the lattice, 
t soothing s a Fair lady on me 
i2 the heart-strings, | The vowe of thy lover 
ve seems to dwe | is calling to thee 





The Some ol 
them are delightful specimens of poetick fervour and truth, w 
The * Ri- 


ugestion , 


pieces in this collection possess various merit 


i€ 





others show unquestionable signs of too rapid writing 


val Harps,” is crowded with sentiment and imaginative s 





su 18 the followi g 


THE KNIGHT FROM PALESTINE 


Biow, warder, blow, thy zen ’ 
The champion of the cross is near; 
His gallant charger tramps the law: 
Aud brightly shines S INASSY spe 
lie safe returns from Palestine 


His sword ts red, bruise s 
No more shall he in shackles pine, 
No more 


n merrily the barp sha 


traverse the g 





» halls with costiy feats shall 
*r send the signal roune 


ight returns from Palestine 








The warder blew a quiv'r te, 
techoed o'er the waving brake 
isw vs n's 
rou t the iase 





kK of snowy white, 
For then he knew she loved him we 

Now me y the beils do rit 

rightly ¢ 

minstrels strike their harps and 


woble Knight from Palestine 





ss and banner shine 


sing 





On the whole, we regard this volume principally as indicative of the 
author's ability, should leisure hereafter afford him an opportunity 
of doing justice to himself; and we hope that his arduous profession 
will not long stand im the road of his accomplishing something which 

Wii not pass away 
* Literary Le hy D. L. Richardson." — 
some octavo volume with 


We have 
} 


this title, containing some four hundred and seventy pages, and 


ives, or Prose and Verse: 


received from Calcutta a hand 


nted and published im that city of the east. The gift is an ac- 





ceptable one, and we thank the author heartily for the gratification 
which the perusal of his work has atlorded us The motto to the 


volume is neat and appropriate 


* The leaves are pale, 





and speak of sultry heurs . 


Yet in the green haunts of my happy youth, 
Are hearts that will not scorn them.’ 
We shall treat our readers to some liberal extracts from Mr 
Richardson's work, hereafter In the meanwhile, as a brief speci 





, we offer the following sketch of the poet Campbell 

















In person, Camy seminently handsome and gentee!, but is per 

ttle lower in stature than ts quite consistent with dignity It is st 
as some one has remarked betore me how manv great men have een 
tlemen. Grav uses these expressions, but 1 different sense 

* How low, how /iftle are the great ’ 

Campbell is not so short, I believe, as Thomas Moore. George the Fourt 
Vaht ot p it . once threatened to put the latter into a wine-cooler, 
a joke which the p . itis said, did not eutrrely relish, though it fell from 
val lips, before he had quarrelied with kings and princes, or had recordec 
his anger In Immortal verse ich Hunt's account of Campbell is to the 
fe *His face and person,’ says he,* are rather on a small scale; his 
features regular; his eve lively an trating; and when he speaks. « 
pies play about his mouth, which nevertheless has something rest ad 





and close in it.’ To a stranger, at first sight, there ts an air of firmness 
and fastidiousness mm his look and manner ut th 
he grows more familiar, his fine, expressive eve 
meanings, and vou soon ciscover both the poet a 
-a-tete, or Ina verv small and select party of 








in a large c 





most advanta pany he is toc 
consciousness of authorship and cele —, 


“Pr motion of Dome x k Hay Im€SS 2 


ever comes pen of this gentleman, may be 


By M. Carey 


**.—What- 


re garde d as 





from the 





wort This little book furnishes practical rules for the 
We esteem his labour h gniy He 


1 a fresh instance of that unwearied and successful devo- 


hy of notice 


great object he has in view 





has givel 


tion to the good of the human race, which has always characterised 





tuis philanthropist 
* Turner's Dramatick 


Turner and Fisher, Chath 


received from the 





publishers, Messers am-street, their neat 


“ Woman's Wit, and 


an Captive.” 


and cheap editions of the ** Lady of Lyons.” 
Talfourd’s “* Athen 


itions would be much enhanced in value, if more attention were 


Love's Disguises,” and These 


e 





paid to their typographical correctness. Numerous mistakes of the 


press are to be found on almost every page. This is a pity, as the 
plan of the “library” is a good one, and the general execution com- 


mendable 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The verses by “ Elia.” “X. Y." and“ ©. D. M..” ere tnadmerible — The mea- 
f “O's” Sapphicks and Adomcks, entitied “ A Summer Shower,” w 
Take, for wastance, the 








et werse— 














suns t 
t is Vis i 
Weares 0 He must ware 
that wt the Mi part from 
those furn t uiferiy wpe t ’ “ 
to de i om many » ' " 
and valuable preces, wich, Aad we a for them, show rr find , 
t our « umns * (thoa's uve, fer " ust. ® u da ve cn cu a 
Ve will only say to him, in the words of Young 
* Felse names are va thy lines t r author te 
“hy best concealment h eon wr ae : 
It ts with reluctance we must defe ¢ ne art tale, 6 I “ me 
on re ection to ul, and that ts, tf taal i+ Aerr, o8 na 
m ity of our readers t nt 
articles Tae number es, which are already promise nt ton 
will prevent us from grr place ft L.'s" communication for some mon 
to come His manuscrept 4 uly} ve 
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SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1838 
L> A dou 


provements, 





>» evlinder printing Napier press, with the latest 


} g 
will be sold low and on accommodati 








plying at this office. It is made mm the best manner, will take « 
medium and half, and 1s well adapted for expedity res 
sional printing 

we « the Inte n aad C pyr ont Bull ~We regret t ear 
that the Committee on Patents and the Patent Office, of the Senate 
to whom were referred the petitions in favour of an imternatic 


copyright law, have reported in opposition to the praver of the pe 


titioners. We have read with attention the mitted 


>» 
\ 





re} Ort sul 


les, and must say that the grounds on which the opposition t 





the proposed measure is sustained are wholly untenable ; while the 


a altogether or very 





arguments of the petiuoners are either si 


imperfectly answered. ‘The report sets out with the fallacious as 





sertion, that **the number of persons emploved in the United States 


with book-making and pero 


two hundred 


in the branches connectec 


vanous 


dical p iblication, has been estimated at thousand, and 


the capital emploved in those branches at from thirty to forty n 





hons of dollars.”’ From this specious statement, we are left to draw 
the false inference, that this number of people, and this amount of 
capital would be affected by the passage of the International Copy 


right Law. The idea 1s preposterous. Of the thirty millions invested 


in publishing, net more than two millions are devoted to the re 


be su 





lheation of such works as would nected to a copvr 


country by the proye cted law The o jections raised by the com 
mittee on this chimerical basis fall at once to the ground. The tear 


expressed in another portion of the report, that by the extension ot 


copyright to British authors, a valua 





-€ portion of the bookmaking 








business, with the extensive emplovments and manufactures con 
nected it, will inevitably be transferred from our country to 
Europe,” ikes us as altogether groundless and idle. The bill 





} } , 
as one of the cond ght, that all books shall be 


_ - 
printed and } 
and leaves no opportunity for foreign 


tions We are 


nd proper treatment of this suljeet, and 


tons of copyr 


P , , 
ihiished simultaneously m this country and in England, 
manulactures to giut o 


market with their own ea warned that we have not 


space adequate to the full 


i 
must close our remarks We trust that the authors of this country 
and of 


Whos prod fii lahour 


Europe, who are mainly interested im the question, and o1 
he booksellers depend, Will not re x 





their exertions to obtain yustice, and ensure protecti to the aw 
ongmal and mahenable property All ebjections to the pr ‘ 
founded in the yssest selfishness and most intulerable injus 
The matter ts fairly mdiculed in the ques propounde . 

the Little Pedlington debating society, in the follewing tern 
* Whether an author shal! be entitled to his own property or other 


wise, and what is i Dest means of € us desirable ¢ ect 











White crarats vs. black « rats.—A correspo t of the ( 7 
mercial Advertiser, who dates from Quebec, in deser ng a levee at 
tie palace of Lord Durham, savs, that tl vice cen” has issued 
orders, that no gentleman shall appear at her balls a @ black eve ’ 
The writer adds :-—* It 1s now regarded as disre spectful to ladies to 
appear at dinner, or in the evening, with black stocks or cravats ] 
confess I am glad of the change of fashion.” There is no disputir 
about taste—but im matters of this kind, we are wholly oppose o 
dictation. We would not coun rebellion when a lady is im the 





case ; at the same time we can help re garding this as a wanton 
abuse of power, and a very despotick mandate. Let the gentlem 
choose what becomes hun best—tor to many, a whute cravat is as 


unbecoming, as tight sleeves are to some of the fair sex We re 


} 


card it as an indefensible ors to limit 


How 


vy red face 


ivasion of the rights of bache 


them to anv particular colour in the choice of their cravats 


absurdly, for instance, would Captain X., with his intense 


year with the contrast of a wits kerchief about his threat ' 





blush would cgiow with a Ceeper climson than ever ana a strange 


on looking at him, would be 


ut he 


te npted to throw a pall of cold water 


ace, imaginu 


saw there the 





premonitory symptoms 


of an incipent apoplexy 





reeable of all 





Disagrecables. —Scott savs that the most disa 
things is ‘a vain, cold, empty, beautiful woman, who has neither 


mind nor heart, but enly features like a doll.”’ 





Story of Lavater.—In the Life of Wilberforce, by bis sons, r 





cently published, we tind a singular anecdote of Lavater, the cele 


brated phystognomist. ‘1 had been chosen treasurer,”’ said Lava- 





tabi ' } 
i charitable imstit funds 


and had received the 





ition, 


subseribed for its conduct, when a fnend came m great distress, and 





egged me to advance ma m of money to save him from bank 
ruptey. *You should have it at once, but I have no such sum.” 
* You have the charity-fund your power: lend me what | need 


Long before the day comes o 





trom that rh which you must pay it 
over, I shall be able to pav nt. and vou will save me and mine from 
ruin.” At last I relucta Vv consented His pes, as I had fore 
seen, were disappointed ; he could not repay me ; and on the mor 
row I must give in my accounts. In an agony of feeling, I prayed 
earnestly that some way of escaping from difficulties might present 
tself, that I ght be saved from disgracing religion bv such 4 
rent dishonesty I rose from my knees, and im the restlessness of a 
harassed mind beg | open every drawer | had, and ransack 


ts contents W) while 





dit, [know not, but I was thus en 


ved my eves caught a sina paper parce to the appearance ot 








which | was a strange r I oO} ed ut, took it up, and tound that it 
ce uned money ; Ltore it open, and found om it the sum I needed 
vo settic mv ac ) ts but how it came there, or where it came trom, 
l ‘ ever ical 

Si hit-see —To one fond of * sight-seemg,” ample opportunity 
for gratification is vw presented, m this city There a the 

ratles the mos tle a beautiful of \ upeds tho oh we 
ire sorry to hear that one of them was so il-mannered, the other 


day, as to pluck a green mband from a lady's bonnet, mistaking it for 


a shiru These a ials are soon to be removed, and such ts their 
sensitiveness to climate, that the chance us, they will not be able to 
survive our north Winte It y would see them, now Is the 
time. There ts Thom’s statue of Was rton, executed m freestone, 
und marke every ‘ ent, with the press of genms It os 
a bea work of art, and s rers should not leave the city with 
out having a glance t And then there are Catherwood's el 
gant par amas a the comer ¢ Priuece-street and Broadway 
Niagara and Jer en \ t associatior Ihev are both 
eautiful, and farth to thew « " It was a bold hand that 
attempted to paint Niagara, but the eflect is finer than we could 
have imag ed Last but not least, we would recomme mi the * hen 


] 


hunter in New-York” to visit Sanguinetti’s excellent collection of 








t ntings, in Barclav-street Many undoubted orgimals of 
rreat ¥ will be seen here, and the amateur will find much to 
exvan t i idu t 

NS col ‘ We ar pole ised to learn that Greenongh 
is f y under way with his statue of Washington The mode 
was long since completed Mr Fenimore ¢ ooper has a letter from 
our distinguished American #¢ ptor, ot a date as late as May sixth, 
IS38, in which that ge eman, speak ret the statue for the rotunda 
of the capit Vs The statue of Washingtor ifter crue! delays, 

om cholera, quarantines, and the state of the roads, ms now im full 

ovress The marblh omises well, and we are near the suriace 
he block we ved one hundred and thirty thousand pounds when 
ve commenced « I t losing its ¢ s In another part 
ot the aire tle t t vs I have just finished a Ven 
Vietnx, and am now preparing a statue from the Paradise Lost 
Ab ‘ s des ‘ t the ¢ sc ol e hitth boo 

The drama in T¢ Phe Houston theatre o} ned on the eleventh 
lune, with * The H brace As this mav be considered hereafte 
an epor iim the history of the « na, the New-Orle s Pieavune re- 
cores the cast, wht s } \ M r Walter Barker ; Sir 
Fhomas Cll ( ] j ' fackson Master W, ford, 


Newton; Heartwell, Cham- 
Mrs. H 


bbard 


Previous t the pia n« ldress, recited by Mr Carlos; 
‘ whit the w eS «¢ i ‘ il Texsar \nt em, 
wr i ‘ ‘ Mir 
] ry It j the 1 ng volume of the 
he ous Souve ee vy Mrs S ev. One more 
petent to ¢ ‘ iy ve ns, ce ad not he 
found Tne « \ t est tinish, | i¢ 
rely new ! iM Sigourney 1 tee 
! ‘ f ‘ tment. The H . 
ADD et ‘> I I i tale of t Sen 
war: | be We we preter the fact without the 
A shun ! Ie major was never known to be intro 
ced t “ ) eng ready pruned with a compliment. On 
s recentiv inforn ga fair one, with whom he had just been made 
« t th ye was at the gardens the nght before, she asked, 
* [ind vou ever see anvthing more eautiful than the fireworks 





Never, tll now responded the gallant major, looking very in- 
tentiv in the lace ¢ err ‘ 

Vr. Seonmpsor We ar Lto perceive that the proposition to 
ten this gentlen © testimonial ol the esteem in which 
eis held in the community, both for his publick management and 
! private « ter een responded to almost with acclamatior 
Arrangements are in progress to render the compliment once he 
nour e ty him and to our citizens Success to the undertaku 





Mr. Cranch's studio. —We saw, the other day, on the easel of Mr 


John Cranch, at his rooms, near the Astor-house, in Vesey-street 





a fine head of Rufus Dawes, Esq., which reminded us more 1 








any portrait that has lately come under our netice, of the pencil of 


Stuart. Mr. Cranch is a promising artist 
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O COME, LOVE, 


AND DWELL FOREVER WITH ME. 


AS SUNG BY MRS. BAILEY—THE WORDS BY MISS AMELIA B. COPPUCK, CORRESPONDENT TO THE LOUISVILLE JOURNAL, EDITED BY GEO. D. PRENTICE, ESQ.— 
The subject from Be rat—Adapted and arranged for the Pranoforte, and dedicated to Miss Eliza D. Pettet, by W. C. Peters. 
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2d.—Thy sweet voice’s tone, 
Like a soft murmur’d rhymé, 
Shall mingle alone 
With the water's low chime ; 
And the glance of thine eye 
Through the clear depths shall glow, 
Like stars of the sky, 
When reflected below. 
O come, love, etc. 


3a.—And when starry eve 
Shall light up the caves, 
Where bright sea-shells grieve, 
Beneath the blue waves ; 
To my warm bosom prest, 
Thy fond heart shall be, 
As we sink to our rest 
Beneath the deep sea. 
O come, love, etc. 





Pisce 


ellany. 


a LOVER'S PICTUKE OF HIS MISTRESS 


What 
1 will not paint to you 
You know, the faires, st 


BY SHERIDAN KNOWLES 


in form she was, 
Fych lover has, 


)6-——say, mine’s a paragon 


As much as thine iv, of the very charm 
That's crest of all, thou wilt but make a seat 
To mount some plume of hers, Whom thou affec t’st, 
That shall transcend it far' [know it-—soe 
Forbear Yet had you e’er set eves upon her’ 
Oh! she did stand alone’ To truest! ts 
Che sight of her was wonde ile un ner 
Weaning them for a time from t . howe’er 
Clung dotingly to betore att esses 
Have sadden'd to see s, that blazed on then 
Ere they were turn’d away, turn back again 
Listiess and icy cold' Riches and rank, 
Restudded o'er an ded, have lo blank 


To see themselves outshor 


Navy, very hostesses, wh 
Was to beho 
Approved, have been dis¢ 
Pheir tables crown'd 
And she the 


d their cos 


THE STOLEN SERMON.—Two gentle 
mon, were talking 
son's sermon very much '” 


good sermon, but he stol@ it.” 


said one 


only garnish of 


of it afterwards 


This was told the preacher 
it, and called on the gentleman to retract what he said. 





ve Without a 


yse only care 


gem 


tly housewilery 


unfited to see 


is ne‘er they were before, 


the board 
men, who had attended a charity ser 
icompany. *“ Didn't you like our par 
res,” replied the other, “it was a 
r, who resents d 
*lam not,” re 


plied the aggressor, * very apt to retract my words, but in this instance I 


will 


I said you had stolen the sermon; 


I perceive | was wrong, for on re- 


turning home and referring to the book that I thought it was taken from, I 


found it there 





AG MAND H uTIES.—A om isachap tt ! ’ t EN 1 GOSSII Al i among the proofs of the ex 
Tean | ses, a t vn up when things “ The © gt tra urv Interest take e pe oft the United States in the opening 
Lily werry ¢ ceited consequentia eggars, al st Vv neve At s { st t ‘ I it! ‘ mentioned that a New 
why the way t " soy ‘ eA the Sirius, Was advertised 
\ vy knowledge ] always get mine from t cha . he t New-¥ st s s Claim on { ck attention wae 
vou ery g economy to apply to those t et ! stated to be, t e wast t ' s species which had traverse 
sit w save \ 1 I was antiv in 
t gt s to teach i 1 ‘ ree hundred dollars 
. s As r ess ‘ N \ Z eap.’ 
ivs Vv nist t ' a 4 was rather impa t 
v be ‘ at h t sw servants. as 
ure ‘ " 1 ‘ W ! ‘ waiter 
v TT) s ‘ t s t $ sarvices l c n m 
during the time he ts 
InctLeDoN’s Last soNG.—The last song he ever sa was k 1 I iv I q er Being mv 
{the R eer, at W este He ha tt edt ‘ t that ‘ 1 us t I proj ged, and paying at 
- arnt. est A ehewlnm wn . 5 for a , 
s} " w € } AMS 
t . s 1 € i s 
1 Ne 1 “ v s s ‘ i Tis r e, toes 
i s! ‘ “ ito his; ous ] By w ' > 
et any \s i T? r 
To 
Money v MANNERS A t vy se i tleman s But s s 
ace se Ina conve " s kw t “ t R 
ra nim. : i P t t ‘ T y Wags 
ifew cents M sa t t sk 4 Q 
for nw s than y."—** L aske s r V what | g 
you s You ask R a 
Tur t ri TEOU Tr t ret n 1 bv ana t By a 
his si s ev es addresse y Sheciey to a reviewe This ¢ t . 
who abuse 1 1 liv ere W eing you 
A feeling such as that I prove, 
th ate thy an ates and love— Pubiichas every Getuntey, & We. | Bartep-atvedt, semner of Ramee 
Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, tx all cases, tm advence. A 


How can I then hate thee ™ , 
eck letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors. 


Cosunparum.—Why is a newspaper like a tooth-brush!? D've give it up’ Be- t 
| cause everybody should have one of his own, and not borrow his neighbour's. 


Scott 4 Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John streets, 
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